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“Corkbooks 


Cross - Smith - Stauffer - Collette 
DIRECTED STUDIES TO ACCOM- 
PANY GOOD READING, Revised 


Unusual new workbooks of stimulating and worthwhile 
activities based on the reading selections in Good Reading, 
Revised. Their aim is to make the study of literature 
richer and more rewarding to the high-school student. The 
exercises provide an effective means for directing and indi- 
vidualizing this study. 





Rugg and Mealentall: DIRECTED STUDIES 
TO ACCOMPANY THE RUGG SOCIAL 
SCIENCE COURSE 


Workbooks of directed study are the core of the Rugg 
social science course. These workbooks provide the things 
which the pupil does with the materials presented in the 
Reading Books. They are the learning part of the pro- 
gram. ‘Active participation” is their slogan, for it is 
through active participation that boys and girls learn to 
think, to make generalizations from facts, and to apply 
them to contemporary problems. 


For Introduction to American Civilization, $0.30 
For Changing Civilizations in the Modern World $0.30 
For A History of American Civilization, Revised $0.30 


For A History of American Government and Culture, 
Revised $0.30 


For Introduction to Problems of American Culture $0.30 
For Changing Governments and Changing Cultures $0.30 


Prices quoted are net, transportation at expense of purchaser. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 





























A CHALLENGE TO THE 
High School Principals of Kentuchy 


The Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals has set 
its membership goal at 500. Send your dues of $2.00 at once to Miss 
Emma J. Woerner, Atherton High School, Louisville, Kentucky. One 
dollar will go to the state association and one dollar will go to the national 
association. 


Membership in the state association automatically makes one a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. A mem- 
ber will receive eight bulletins; he will be given an opportunity to help 
develop a state program for secondary education. 


Five hundred principals: ‘are urged to join the state association and 
to attend the K. E. A. meeting of Wakassociation, April 16, 1941. 




















MCHC ELE? 


Incorporaled 
OUtalioners Cngravers 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


The picture "The Greatest Mother in the World” raised more money for 
the Red Cross than all the orators. An artist can make your class 
rings or your commencement invitations carry the charm of good 
breeding and good taste. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—MauRicg F. Sgay, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
First Vice-President—HENRY CHAMBERS, Paducah, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. HENDERSON, Harlan, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. KinG, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TIME EXPIRES 





Maurice F. Sgay, Chairman 


June 30, 1942 

















GLENN O. Swinc, Covington 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1942 
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TO THE TEACHER WHO NEEDS A LOAN 


How you can borrow $100 if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


If you are planning to get a loan, 
here are two things you should do. 
1. Make sure that a loan is the 
answer to your problem—that it will 
not merely get you in deeper. 2. If 
you do borrow, get your loan on the 
most favorable terms that you can. 


Choose your own payments 


The table in this advertisement 
shows just how much you repay 
when you borrow at Household Fi- 
nance. You will note that you may 
choose your own repayment ptan. 
You may repay in installments 
which fit your own situation and 
income. 

Suppose that you need $100. You 
find this amount in the first column 
of the table. Then read across, pick- 
ing out the monthly payment which 
you wish to make. Let’s say that 
the payment is $9.77. The table 
shows that 12 payments of this 
amount will repay your loan in full. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 


The sooner you repay, the less your 
loan costs. Four monthly install- 
ments of $26.60 each, or a total of 
$106.40, for instance, will also re- 
pay a $100 loan in full. (Payments 
shown in the table include all 
charges. You pay nothing more.) 


Borrow in privacy 


You need no stocks, bonds or other 
security to borrow at Household Fi- 
nance—just the ability to repay 
your loan in monthly omen ager 
No credit inquiries are made of 
friends or relatives. You get the 
money you need in a simple trans- 
action—promptly and privately. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household office. Or youmay 
borrow by mail. Mail service is 
prompt and convenient. The coupon 
below will bring you, without obli- 
gation, full information about get- 
ting a loan by mail. 


Thousands learn money management 


Household believes that everyone 
should avoid unnecessary debt. So 





through lectures, films, and the 
printed word, the company 
encourages family money man- 
agement. Household’s campaign on 
budgeting and better buymanship 
has shown thousands of families 
how to stretch their dollars. Hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges use 
Household’s practical consumer 
agape as supplementary texts. 

ou are invited to ask for copies at 
your Household Finance branch. 
Or write for a list of the titles in 
the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. 












































CASH AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
LOAN Including All Charges 
You 2 4 8 10 12 16 20 
GET | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months 
¥ loan in loan loan loan loan loan loan 
$ 25 | $12.98 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 |$ 2.44 
50 25.95 13.30 9.09 6.98 5.72 4.88 
75 38.93 19.95 | 13.63 10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 5.76 |$ 4.83 
100 51.91 26.60 18.18 NF 97 11.45 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 64.89 33.25 22.72 7.46 14.31 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 77.86 39.91 27.26 30. 95 17.17 14.65 11.52 9.65 
175 90.84 46.56 31.81 24.44 20.03 17.09 13.44 11.26 
200 | 103.82 53.21 36.35 27.93 22.89 19.54 15.36 12.87 
250 | 129.77 66.51 45.44 34.92 28.61 24.42 19.20 16.09 
300 | 155.7. 79.81 54. 1.90 34.34 .o1 23.04 19.30 
WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you 
pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have 
the money. Payments include charges 
at Household’s rate of 244% per month. 
This rate is lessthan the maximum pre- 
scribedby the Kentucky Small LoanLaw. 4 6 : a 
lke. % ii B. E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

LouIsviLz, Ky. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. 
Taylor Bldg. 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvansvIt_e, IND. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone 3-3137 


Cincinnatl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 

Phone Main 1585 











HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
——arpordtion, Gneorysoraled—— 


Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated 


KSJ 


FREE sooxtet ano 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 


(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


niveer iene hen thiain MUNI te Ac8is Sali e nsa(dib hiss Raa ER ASG DAUR ENG REASON CU NE REC 

formation will come in PINES ondie OUR Rade Monae eee eee keNaaNns ee wees 

handy. If loan is wanted : 

now, stateamountdesired. Easiest a Sapte ee a org Rm Re Re A RAR ree 
Amount I wish to borrow $...........000 eee | a ee Months 
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Forty 5 




















TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CoO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution, offers a state-wide 
complete and comprehensive SIGNA- 
TURE ONLY loan service for teachers 
in need of money. After the payless 
vacation period, many teachers find 
themselves in need of funds to tide 
them over until school pay checks 
come in. 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Time offers a swift, simple, easy plan 
which is available to every teacher 


throughout the State of Kentucky. 


Wherever the postman blows his 
whistle a Time Teacher Loan-By-Mail 
can be arranged. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are avail- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 


FIVE KENTUCKY OFFICES 


With the opening of its Corbin Office, 
Time Finance Co. now has five offices 
thoroughly equipped to serve the 
financial needs of Kentucky teachers. 
Loans may be obtained by applying 
in person or by sending No Obligation 
Coupon to the nearest of Times’ Five 
Offices. 


No Endorsers 


FIVE KENTUCKY OFFICES 


Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway Paducah 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street Mayftield 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone Lexington 


209 Marion Taylor Bldg. Wabash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street Louisville 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office Corbin 


TIME FINANCE Co., 
Incorporated. 


Gentlemen: 





Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 

Address 
City 
Amount Desired .......... Salary $.......... 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « e 


Ne Plus Ultra 


ee ARE MANY young teachers who 
are teaching now for the first time. They 
have had sufficient formal training as evi- 
denced by their certificate. Presumably 
they had the proper background in the way 
of cultural home-training and environ- 
ment, otherwise. they would not have been 
admitted to a teacher-training institution. 
Their courses in college undoubtedly pro- 
vided them with a liberal fund of informa- 
tion about that very important adjunct 
of the school—the parent. There can Le 
no doubt that these young teachers have 
been adequately informed as to their rela- 
tionship to the Board of Education which 
is their employing agency and as to the 
laws governing teachers, schools, superin- 
tendents and all other officials with whom 
teachers have to deal. 


Every teacher knows of his relationship 
to the State Department of Education and 
its relationship to the whole business of 
education in our state. In addition to all 
the above vast store of information every 
teacher should, and probably does, know 
all about his relationship to his fellow 
teachers. This is part of what we call pro- 
fessional relations. No teacher can long 
live to himself alone. The very nature of 
his work brings him into frequent con- 
tact with other teachers. So important and 
so vital are these contacts that many years 
ago, in fact generations ago, the wise men 
and women saw the wisdom of pooling 
experiences and influences, and of organ- 
izing persons similarly engaged into di- 
rected forces for the good of both those 
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who serve and those who are served. Thus 
young men and women coming into the 
business of teaching will find that teachers 
are organized into a state-wide profes- 
sional group which unites teachers of all 
grades and all subjects into a working 
organization. 

The main endeavor of this organization 
has been the advancement of professional 
ideals of teachers, the securing of ade- 
quate support for schools, the promotion 
of legislation for the betterment of 
schools, and the general advancement of 
the total welfare of teachers. 


Beginning teachers will find that nearly 
all their colleagues in America belong to 
State Teacher Associations. It is a rare 
incident now to find a teacher or group of 
teachers who are not interested enough 
in their profession to assist in its promo- 
tion. There are still a few who are in 


doubt. 


Two thousand years ago when the trag- 
edy of Calvary was enacted on the bleak 
hills of Old Judea, there was one of the 
professed followers of the crucified Christ 
who stoutly maintained doubt as to the 
wounds in the Savior’s side. “Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails and—thrust my hand into his side, I 
shall not believe,” said the doubting 
Thomas. Then saith He to Thomas, 
“Reach hither thy finger, and behold: my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side; and be not faith- 
less, but believing.” Jesus saith unto him, 
“Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” 


Doubting is therefore no new pastime. — 


It took more than eighty years to build 
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the teachers of America up to the place 
where more than 800,000 of them are 
members of State Teachers Associations. 


You have entered into one of the great 
and noble professions. Let your member- 
ship in it enhance its dignity and glorify 
your own personality. The challenges 
which will come to you will demonstrate 
all too soon the need for the counsel of 
an organized profession. The lone wolf 
standing on a wind-swept crag is a beau- 
tiful picture, but when the craving for 
food comes, the picture is transformed into 
a realistic scene where ‘‘the strength of the 
wolf is the pack.” 


The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
salutes the new teachers and extends 
congratulations. It takes true courage to 
face the issues of these dreadful days. 
Yours is a task mightier than has been 
assigned to any previous generation of 
teachers. It is not only your task to teach 
the simple but important things that are 
laid down in your “course of study.” You 
will have to remember that the very privi- 
leges of education are being challenged 
today—even in America. You will have 
to keep in mind that those who sit before 
you may be the children of the last gener- 
ation of free government—of democracy. 
As a teacher it is your solemn and ines- 
capable duty. to lay deep and firm in the 
mind and heart of every child with whom 
you come in contact a sincere and exalted 
appreciation of the things that give us lib- 
erty in this country, and a genuine under- 
standing of what his part is in keeping 
that liberty. 


The liberty of free men is being chal- 
lenged now and the chains of slavery are 
being forged on the battle fronts of the 
old world. Every teacher in this free land 
should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
every other teacher in the loyal and patri- 
otic presentation of a united profession 
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volunteering unstinted service in defense 
of the most precious heritage of civilized 
man—the right of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The institutions of 
a free country—its great social structures 
—can endure only if their foundations are 
laid deep in the hearts of men. 

The cardinal principles upon which this 
government was built should be ingrained 
in the soul of every American boy and 
girl. This is the task of the teacher, young 
or old, novice or veteran, and this is the 
supreme task in this fateful year. 





Our Cover 


ANY YEARS AGO the school chil- 

dren of Kentucky adopted the 
Goldenrod as the state flower. There are 
nearly a hundred varieties of this mem- 
ber of the composite family and their kins- 
folk are the aster, cosmos, daisy, thistle, 
and sunflower. 


We show the goldenrod on our cover 
because it is the floral emblem of our state 
and also for the reason that Lucy Larcom 
beheld its relation to its infinite Creator: 


“Because its myriad glimmering plumes 
Like a great army’s stir and wave; 
Because its golden billow blooms, 

The poor man’s barren walks to lave: 
Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 
How souls receive the light of God, 
And unto earth give back that glow— 
I thank Him for the Goldenrod.” 


Lucy LARCOM. 





EMBERSHIP in the K. E. A. is on a 

fiscal year basis from July 1st to June 
30th. All memberships paid since July 1st 
are the dues for the period from July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941. 
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Hardin County Teachers Go to 
N. E. A. Convention 


HE HarDIN CouNTy Board of Edu- 

cation has accepted the viewpoint of 
many American colleges on the policy of 
“education on wheels,” and this summer 
demonstrated its belief in the value of 
such education by offering to the teachers 
of Hardin County free transportation to 
the N. E. A. convention in Milwaukee 
and a return through Michigan by the way 
of Canada. Thirty-six persons accepted the 
opportunity and left Elizabethtown in a 
school bus on June 29th and returned in 
the early morning of July 6th. 


Two and one-half days were spent at 
the N. E. A. convention, and the remain- 
der of the time was used in seeing and 
studying the country around the Great 
Lakes. A short visit into the Canadian 
city of Sault Sainte Marie gave many of 
the group their first experience in a 
“foreign” country and impressed upon 
others the importance of the busiest canal 
in the world. 


The Board in recognizing the value of 
attendance at the National Education 
Association meeting and of the influence 
of travel in developing understanding and 
appreciation provided an economical 
means whereby a group might participate 
in privileges too expensive for individuals. 
The attendance at the N. E. A. supple- 
mented by the travel innovation was con- 
sidered so successful that it is expected to 
become an institution for the faculty of the 
Hardin County schools. 


TOTAL YEARLY COST of schools 
per capita of population in the United 
States is $16.20. In Kentucky $7.90. 
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IF and AND 


F THINGS go wrong 
As some things do 
And light grows dim 
In dream-day skies, 
Don’t wail and moan 
And curse your fate 
And let your mind 
Yield to defeat. 

Just go ahead 

And do the thing 
You tried to do 
Some other way. 

For after all 

Most things we do 
Can all be done 
More ways than one. 
And he who moans 
And makes complaint 
Just wastes the time 
He needs to use 

In working out 
Another plan. 

If no defeats 

Were ever met 

And sorrow’s tear 
Has never stained 
The dimpled cheek 
That knows no pain 
The heart grows light 
And courage dies 
Before the clouds 
Of stormy skies. 

For iron will 

To do and dare 

Is forged below 

The crimson glare 
Of mighty heat 

And smoke and fire. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION — 


Guiding the 
Prospective Teacher 


By R. E. JAGGERS 


URING THE PERIOD beginning January 
I: 1940 and ending July 15, 1940, a 
study was made of the persons who te- 
ceived certificates for the first time in Ken- 
tucky. 

This study indicates that relatively too 
many beginning teachers are making prep- 
aration to teach at the secondary level. 
The figures indicate that a large percent- 
age of them are to be disappointed, since 
they will not find positions for which their 
certificates are valid and will be forced to 
return to college and prepare for teaching 
at the elementary level. The figures show 
that: 

One out of every three certificates issued 
to new persons are valid for teaching only 
in the secondary grades, and that 

Approximately three out of every four 
positions in the public schools are at the 
elementary level. 

Since secondary certificates are not valid 
for teaching at the elementary level many 
young people will find no positions. 

The study shows, also, that beginning 
elementary teachers are entering the pro- 
fession at a low level of preparation. More 
than 95 per cent of the persons who re- 
ceived elementary certificates during the 
period studied, and who were receiving 
their first certificate in Kentucky, had less 
than four years of preparation. Nine out 
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of every ten persons who received their 
first elementary certificate during this 
period had only two years of preparation. 

Such information as is outlined here 
should serve to show us our task: 

First; Greater emphasis should be 
placed upon the problem of guidance of 
persons into those school levels in which 
there is the best promise that they may find 
employment. While the interest of the 
young person should not be ignored in 
guiding him into areas of promise, this 
point should not be overlooked. 

Second: Since young people under our 
laws are permitted to enter teaching at a 
relatively low level of preparation the 
question of in-service education becomes 
prominent in every school system. It be- 
comes one of the tasks of the local school 
system to maintain a continuing program 
of in-service education, if the children in 
the schools are to profit most by their ex- 
periences. 

Fortunately, Superintendent Brooker 
has plans for an in-service program of 
teacher education leading to the improve- 
ment of instruction and learning. 


THE AVERAGE INCOME per capita 
of population in the United States is 
$476.61. The average for Kentucky is 
$276.75. Kentucky is in the lowest 25 per 
cent of income groups. 


THE AVERAGE VALUE of school 
property per pupil enrolled in the United 
States is $274. Average in Kentucky $121. 
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At_Milwaukee 


T WAS THE 78th time that the largest 

organization of teachers in the world 
had met. Year after year this great meet- 
ing swings across the continent from north 
to south, from east to west, in order to 
bring its ministrations closer to its mem- 
bers. In this year of 1940 they came for 
the first time to Milwaukee, the city by 
the inland sea. And how they came! By 
automobile, by bus, by steam-railroad 
trains, by streamlined electrics, by boat, 
and by airplane. 


All the states were there and in Mil- 
waukee’s largest hotel they all had head- 
quarters in which their delegates met for 
business preliminary to the Legislative 
Assembly sessions, and for the purpose of 
meeting friends from everywhere. 


Milwaukee did a fine job of entertain- 
ing. The weather was beautiful and cour- 
tesies were charming and abundant. 


Louisiana’s Amy Hinrichs did a master- 
ful bit of presiding over the numerous 
and sometimes difficult sessions. The one- 
hundred-page program booklet shows that 
the program touched upon practically 
every phase of educational work. 


And Kentucky was there. William S. 
Taylor read his report as chairman of the 
committee on Academic Freedom. W. P. 
King gave a progress report on the two- 
year study of Professional Ethics. R. E. 
Jaggers, as chairman, reported for his com- 
mittee on Supply, Preparation, and Certi- 
fication of Teachers. In the index of 
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names of those who participated in the 
various seminars and assemblies appear 
the names of Kentuckians Everett Witt, 
Morton Walker, Prudence Lyon, J. D. 
Williams, and representing Kentucky in 
the Representative Assembly was a distin- 
guished company of our leaders: Everett 
Witt, J. A. Caywood, J. L. Foust, W. B. 
Jones, H. V. Temple, M. J. Clarke, Mor- 
ton Walker, Prudence Lyon, Fred Schultz, 
Cecil V. Foreman, and Anna L. Bertram. 


We are proud of the fact that Kentucky 
had a large delegation at this great meet- 
ing. Hardin County, under the leadership 
of Superintendent G. C. Burkhead and 
K. E. A. Director, J. M. F. Hays, con- 
ducted a party of 37 teachers who traveled 
by bus to the convention city. 


Some of the convention-goers have writ- 
ten impressions to the School Journal: 


“To meet with people from so many states 
and to hear some of the best speakers in the 
country was a delightful experience for me. The 
outstanding thought in my mind was what a 
powerful force for democracy it could become 
if all who are engaged in school work would 
become members.” 


H. L. CunpIFF. 


“I cannot tell you how thrilled I was to be 
able to attend the N. E. A. meetings. That 
was my first time, and I wish it were possible 
to atttend every year. It’s pretty hard to tell 
just what I enjoyed most. But there are a few 
things which stick most in my memory. One 
was the address given by Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn, 
who can interpret so vividly world problems. 
The points of view presented by Mr. E. T. 
McSwain in his address on ‘Values and Prob- 
lems in Primary Education,’ were more than in- 
teresting. It was revolutionary to our accus- 
tomed ways of thinking, and is worth careful 
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“In the first place I was impressed with the 
overwhelming number of women present and 
the very large place they seem to hold in the 
affairs of the Association. 

“I was much impressed with the manner in 
which the business of the Association was con- 
ducted. It was businesslike, efficient, and rapid, 
yet I thought very democratic. I felt that I was 
attending a meeting that was just about as 
important and necessary as a national political 
convention. 

“The exhibits were very good but not any 
better or more important than at our own state 
convention. The general programs were not 
any better than we have at our own state con- 
vention but were very fine at that. In my judg- 
ment the outstanding address was the one given 
by the gentleman from Boston on Sunday after- 
noon. 

“I acquired a better conception of the value 
of such an organization to the whole school 
program and I can with much more emphasis 
and vigor urge our teachers to be members 
and support the N. E. A.” 

J. A. CAywoop. 
° 


“It is hard to say which session I enjoyed 
most. I sincerely believe Mr. H. V. Kalten- 
born’s address was the high light of the N. E. A. 
However, I enjoyed Dr. Marsh’s talk on Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Of course, this trip is one that will long be 
remembered by each and every one of the party 
of 37 who went from Hardin County. This 
gave us a friendship we could never have got- 
ten in any other way.” 

JEAN MCCLELLAN. 


“The outstanding feature of the National 
Education Association in as far as my observa- 
tion is concerned was the disposition of every 
person to try to evaluate our democracy. All 
seemed to be interested in trying to discover 
why our democracy is good and why it has 
failed in some respects. I have never in any 
meeting seen such a united belief in the in- 
tegrity of the American way of life. Everyone 
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thought by those who can do something about 


appeared to be earnestly inclined to do some- 
thing to correct the evils grown up in our sys- 
tem.” 


R. E. JAGGERS. 
e 


“I was impressed by the extensive ramifica- 
tions of its various departments and committees. 
I was agreeably surprised to find that the 
N. E. A. was co-operating so splendidly with 
many other organizations, for example, the 
American Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can Legion.” 


Ceci, V. FOREMAN. 
 ) 


“The N. E. A. Organization impresses me 
very deeply as an organization which has poten- 
tial power and influence in the nation. When 
one sits in a committee and rubs elbows with 
a person from every state in the union, all con- 
centrating on some problem of the profession, 
it is somewhat saddening to realize that our 
membership cannot be much greater than it is 
at the present time.” 

W. B. JONEs. 


“The exhibits in the Milwaukee Auditorium 
were outstandingly good; there being an end- 
less variety. 

“Then, too, I think that the topics for sec- 
tional meetings were excellent. Most any prob- 
lem you might have on your mind you could 
find a solution to it by going to one of them. 

“The general meetings—the ones I attended 
—-were very good. I was happy to get to hear 
H. V. Kaltenborn in person. He caused us as 
teachers to realize just what we are up against.” 

Iris COTTON. 
° 


“Visitors to Kentucky Headquarters ask 
more questions about the Kentucky Derby 
than any other one thing. 

“The Women take a far greater part in 
N. E. A. than they do in K. E. A. 

“There much attention is given to business 
matters. The Delegate Assembly meets three 
days and from three to four hours each day. 
Each state assembles under its banner much 
as a National Convention, however, there is 
less noise. 

“The Seminar studies add much to the con- 
vention in the way of thinking and planning.” 


EVERETT WITT. 
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“One of the most impressive things to me 
about the N. E. A. convention was its tremen- 
dous size. As a Kentucky delegate this year it 
was my privilege to be a member of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of more than a thousand 
delegates from all the states. The able and 
impartial manner in which the business was 
dispatched was remarkable; everything moved 
rapidly and smoothly with dignity, good will 
and enough good-natured rivalry to keep each 
delegation alert and interested. 

“As a teacher of business subjects, the De- 
partment of Business Education naturally in- 
terested me most. It was a rare experience to 
meet and talk with textbook authors as well 
as business teachers from all parts of the coun- 
try. Then at the various State Headquarters 
the social meetings with nationally known edu- 
cators and state officials was a pleasure and an 
inspiration.” 

PRUDENCE LYON. 
€ 


“I was very much impressed with the music 
which was furnished by the Milwaukee A 
Capella Choristers. A tribute to Departed 
Members—by H. A. Wise was very solemn, 
Many interesting things were told in the lec- 
ture ‘The American Canon’ given by Daniel 
L. Marsh, President, Boston University. 

“One of the most outstanding lectures given 
during the N. E. A. session was the one by 
H. V. Kaltenborn, ‘America’s Place in the 
World Situation.’ He made it very clear that 
a great responsibility rests upon the teacher in 
stressing “Democracy’ in the schoolroom with 
the younger generation.” 

OLA M. Gray. 


“Since I am a primary teacher I was greatly 
impressed by E. T. McSwain who spoke on 
‘Values and Problems in Primary Education.’ 
McSwain’s ideas fit so closely to the new goal 
which we in Louisville are striving hard to at- 
tain that his speech gave me a thrill of satis- 
faction. The teaching of reading for example 
should not be our goal, but a means to an end. 
The child does not come to school to learn to 
read, but to improve his contact in social living. 
It is our duty as teachers to help him to see 
more meaning in the cultural background about 
him; to help him in problem solving.” 

RUTH Davis. 
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“I was deeply impressed by the calm con- 
sideration and intelligent discussion of the 
possible effects of international affairs upon our 
schools. Even in times of emergency, it was 
recommended that policies and practices in the 
utilization of educational resources should be 
adopted only after the most careful consider- 
ation of their probable long-range consequences. 

“The panel discussions on the “Teaching of 
Reading’ were very illuminating since one 
heard the opinions of the experts and prac- 
tical viewpoints of the classroom teachers.” 

(MARY MIDDLETON. 
e 


“The distances many of the people traveled 
in order to attend the convention was interest- 
ing. They came not only from every corner 
of the United States from Maine to California, 
Canada to the Gulf, but from every corner of 
the world. Thirty delegates were present from 
the Hawaiian Islands, and others from such 
places as Cuba and the Philippines. 


“I found the extremely large number of ex- 
hibits both interesting and instructive. 


“The privilege of meeting several people 
who have been known to me only as writers 
in the past made them real, living, human 
beings. If I should pick out just one thing 
about the convention as the most important to 
me I would say ‘the people I met.’ ” 

R. R. RICHARDS. 


Why wouldn’t our Kentucky teachers 
be thrilled by such an experience. Fifty- 
five of them were there and if all of these 
could speak they would tell you of the 
charm of the opening program on Sunday 
when Daniel Marsh spoke on The Ameri- 
can Canon or the high interest when H. V. 
Kaltenborn drew aside the curtain and 
revealed the chaos and tragedy of civiliza- 
tion at war in Europe. On through the 
gamut of interesting topics dealing with 
our national life and our national prob- 
lems down to the music by Hawaiian sing- 
ers, the interest held and the horizons 
widened. Every real educator in Kentucky 
hopes to see a still larger Kentucky dele- 
gation in historic Boston next year. 
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Know Your K. E. A. 


HE K. E. A. exists in order that teachers 
may become vocal and that they may 
achieve in some degree the professional 
and economic goals toward which they are 
striving. It also serves as a means whereby 
teachers may study their own problems, 
may acquaint the public with the needs of 
the schools, and may study the problems 
of their own communities as these prob- 
lems relate to the state and the nation. 
It is a voluntary organization and as 
such it is the channel through which teach- 
ers can work co-operatively and effectively 
in the interest of higher professional 
standards and better educational oppor- 
tunity for children. If the K. E. A. worked 
for the interests of its membership alone 
there would still be justification for its 
existence, but when its services are mani- 
fest in the aid given for longer terms of 
schools, better laws governing schools, 
better qualified teachers and superintend- 
ents for schools, provision of free texts 
for the children, and better buildings for 
housing the schools, its existence becomes 
doubly justifiable. 


The public is interested in the K. E. A. 
whenever and wherever there is a sym- 
pathetic understanding between the peo- 
ple of a community and its teachers. This 
is shown by the public recognition of the 
importance of adequate retirement systems 
and other aids of teacher welfare. 

The continued effectiveness of the 
K. E. A. will be determined largely by 
two factors: a. the proportion of those 
teachers eligible to membership who give 
it their allegiance and support; b. the de- 
gree of skill with which its leaders create 
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public opinion favorable to the schools. 
The first of these factors depends upon 
the education, the interest, and the pro- 
fessional attitude of the individual. It 
may also be influenced by associates and 
superior officers. If the latter have quali- 
ties of leadership as distinguished from 
showmanship (or horseplay), there is lit- 
tle question as to the attitude of his asso- 
ciates and co-workers. 


The second factor depends, of course, 
upon the personality of leadership, the 
sincerity of purpose, the legitimacy of the 
program, and the esteem in which leader- 
ship is held by the public. The K. E. A. 
has been peculiarly fortunate in its leader- 
ship since its beginning as an effective or- 
ganization. Since it first established an 
official publication seventeen years ago, 
there have been forty of Kentucky’s best 
schoolmen who have served on its Board 
of Directors. Sixteen of these were super- 
intendents, eight from counties and eight 
from towns. The other twenty-eight have 
come from all types of service from col- 
lege presidents to class teachers. The aver- 
age term of the forty has been a little less 
than three and a half years. It is interest- 
ing also to observe that eighteen of the 
forty have been selected to serve as presi- 
dent of the Association. These leaders 
have given unstinted, unselfish, and oft- 
times unappreciated service to their fel- 
low teachers and to the schools of the 
state. Theirs has been in many cases a 


. difficult task. 


In the succeeding issues of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL articles will deal 
with every phase of K. E. A. government 
and activity—Editor. 
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CHILE’S NURSERY SCHOOL 


o FIRST SCHOOL of its kind in the 
Republic, the Alejandro del Rio 
Nursery School has just been inaugurated 
in Santiago de Chile. This school will take 
in the children from the poorest families 
of the city and give them every care for 
the greater part of the day. They will be 
given medical attention, fed, clothed, and 
provided with all materials needed for 
school work. The principal of the Santiago 
Montessori School, Professor Aida Larra- 
guibel, will serve as technical adviser for 
developing the educational program. It is 
planned to widen the scope of the school’s 
activities by making a careful survey of 
the families of the children who attend, 
and by attempting their moral and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, thus averting the 
necessity of sending the children back into 
an environment so far below the standard 
of the school itself —From Anales de In- 
struccion Primaria, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


POST-WAR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
OF SPAIN 


— CONCEPTION of the blight which 
war casts over defenseless children may 
be gained from information recently re- 
ceived from Dr. Aristegui, Spanish corre- 
spondent for the magazine La Medecine 
Scolaire. 

On his first visit to a school kitchen 
he was all but overcome by the stench of 
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putrefying food which was lying about 
blanketed with flies. After personally su- 
pervising the cleaning and disinfecting of 
the whole school, he began to give the 
children health examinations and found 
tuberculosis and diphtheria rampant. 
Three hundred and fifty-two children were 
sent off immediately to a tuberculosis clinic 
and fifty-eight more were injected imme- 
diately with antidiphtheria serum. 

Dr. Aristegui succeeded in reopening 
summer camps to care for sick and needy 
children during the vacation months. 


MUSIC IN 
WAR-TIME 


ComMITTEE for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts (C. E. M. A.) 
has been appointed to arrange the spend- 
ing of a grant of 25,000 pounds made by 
the Pilgrim Trust, for sustaining and de- 
veloping the arts at this difficult time, 
especially in places where the arts and 
amenities of life are normally scarce. It 
has the co-operation of the Board of 
Education. The C. E. M. A. especially 
seeks to meet the demand for “home- 
made” music and drama. It is providing 
in the provinces twenty concerts by the 
London Philharmonic and London Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Fifty concerts have been 
arranged in factories and workshops, and 
applications for more are being received 
by the hundred. Advice and assistance 
is being given to amateur music-makers, 
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orchestras, and folk-dance units. The 
Rural Schools Music Council and the Na- 
tional Council of Social Service are among 
those receiving help. The question of 
assisting hard-pressed dramatic repertory 
companies is receiving attention, and 
aid is being given to amateur dramatic 
clubs. The exhibitions of paintings 
by artists of the first caliber are being 
extended. An important undertaking 
is the provision to training colleges 
of sixty appreciation concerts. The 
C. E. M. A. is trying, freely in a free 
country, to help people to secure the work 
of famous orchestras, to promote every- 
where the practice as well as the study of 
arts, and generally to ensure some contin- 
ued and increasing life of mind and sense 
and spirit—The Schoolmaster & Woman 
Teacher's Chronicle, London. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 
IN AFRICA 


T= DEMAND for the education of 
African women and girls increases in 
volume on all sides. 

However far advanced education for 
women becomes in course of time it must 
aim at equipping them for an African en- 
vironment. Education which in Europe fits 
women for factory, office, suburban home, 
if just transferred to African soil, will 
not aid true development. Given a sound 
general education African women will 
transform their African environment, but 
that education which results merely in 
European imitation instead of African 
transformation will be a disaster. An edu- 
cated African society is the goal. 

Education for girls of the younger gen- 
eration and for adult women of the pres- 
ent generation falls into two groups: (1) 
education for family life and home mak- 
ing (a) in rural villages, (b) in town- 
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ships; (2) education for women’s services, 
the most urgent of which are (a) trained 
midwives, (b) trained nurses, (c) teachers 
in girls’ schools and girls’ specialized 
classes. This article is a plea that their 
education be given a scientific bias ——Dr. 
Janet Welch, Oversea Education, London. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN ENGLAND 


I" A BROADCAST recently Lord De La 
Warr, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, stated that the Board was aiming at 
the restoration of full-time education for 
every child in all areas. Out of a total of 
about 5,000,000 school children, over 3,- 
500,000 were now receiving full-time edu- 
cation, nearly 700,000 half-time, and many 
of the rest were receiving home-service 
teaching. In the reception areas, where 
there were 2,000,000 local children and 
over 400,000 evacuees, 95 per cent were 
receiving full-time education. In the evac- 
uation areas the numbers away from 
school had been reduced by 70,000 dur- 
ing the last few weeks—The Schoolmas- 
ter & Woman Teacher's Chronicle. 


ECUADOR’S EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM IMPROVES 


HE Minister of Education, Dr. José 

Maria Estrada Coello, has ordered the 
organization of one hundred new elemen- 
tary schools, as a first step in a determined 
campaign against illiteracy. It is proposed, 
further, to enforce more strictly the laws 
prohibiting child labor. Henceforth, chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age will not 
be permitted to work in any establishment 
unless they have already been graduated 
from the elementary school, or unless ade- 
quate provision has been made for school 
attendance—From Anales de Instruccion 
Primaria, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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The Commission on Professional 


Ethics Takes Over Its Job 


HE COMMISSION on Professional 

Ethics of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting Decem- 
ber 7, 1940 at 10 a. m. in the offices of 
the Association on the fourteenth floor of 
the Heyburn Building, Fourth and Broad- 
way, Louisville, Kentucky. This Com- 
mission was established in 1939 by the 
K. E. A. when a new code of ethics for 
the teaching profession in Kentucky was 
adopted. Its members took office a year 
ago and the first meeting was held during 
the K. E. A. Convention in April 1940. 
The Commission now feels that it might 
be well to hold at least two sessions a 
year, at which time members of the teach- 
ing profession may appear. Of course, 
the Commission will meet at the request 
of any member who wishes to report a 
violation. 

The enforcement of the provisions of 
our Code of Ethics constitutes the work 
of the Commission. This the Commission 
hopes to accomplish by publicizing and 
interpreting the Code and securing the 
co-operation of all members in abiding by 
the Code. The Commission also has the 
duty of investigating reported violations 
of the Code. Its members feel that the 
matter of enforcement is primarily a prob- 
lem of education and urge all members 
of our profession to study the Code and 
make a conscientious effort to follow it. 
Superintendents and principals should 
have open discussions of the Code. In 
this way, a large part of the work of the 
Commission would be accomplished in 
effecting an understanding between super- 
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By HAL E. DUDLEY, 


Chairman, Commission on 
Professional Ethics, 
du Pont Manual Training High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


intendents, principals and teachers, as pro- 
vided for in the Code. 

Many may ask, “When should one ap- 
pear before the Commission?” One should 
appear before the Commission when he 
knows of a violation of our Code of Ethics 
which would react adversely to our pro- 
fession; or one should appear when he 
has been wronged personally by some vio- 
lation of our Code. For instance, the 
eighth ethical principle to which we sub- 
scribe was written into the Code, because 
of numerous complaints which came from 
teachers. It follows: 


“We subscribe to the proposition that 
all appointments, promotions, or advance- 
ments should be obtained exclusively on 
merit. The acceptance of this principle 
condemns the practices of nepotism, bar- 
gaining and underbidding for positions, 
and unprofessional participation in school 
election campaigns.” 


Members should also appear before the 
Commission to make suggestions for 
changes in or additions to our present 
Code. 

Another question that may be asked is, 
“What will the Commission do to pro- 
tect me?” In the first place, the Com- 


(See next page) 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 





November 10-16, 1940 
Twentieth Anniversary Observance 
HE FOLLOWING PROGRAM for the twentieth anniversary observance 
of American Education Week has been adopted by the four national 
iad sponsors—the National Education Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
General Theme: Education for the Common Defense 
- Sunday, November 10—Enriching Spiritual Life. 
Monday, November 11—Strengthening Civic Loyalties. 
Tuesday, November 12—Financing Public Education. 
. Wednesday, November 13—Developing Human Resources. 
uld Thursday, November 14—Safeguarding Natural Resources. 
he Friday, November 15—Perpetuating Individual Liberties. 
= Saturday, November 16—Building Economic Security. 
he 
710- mission is an instrument of the K. E. A. victimized in his own county may secure 
the and has the unqualified backing of its the backing of the K. E. A. without fear 
ub- Board of Directors and the entire member- of retaliatory action. 
use ship. In extreme cases, the Board of Di- Above all, the Commission will wel- 
om rectors would not hesitate to take a matter come helpful suggestions for carrying on 
up with the State Board of Education. If its work. If you wish to study the condi- 
measures short of publicity do not bring tions that exist in Kentucky in order to 
that about the desired results, with the consent make suggestions to the Commission, read 
ace- of the individual involved, the Commis- the article, “Unprofessional Activities of 
on sion would give effective publicity to the Teachers in Appointments and in School 
iple matter. In all cases, the Commission ex- Board Elections,” written by Maurice F. 
bar- pects to co-operate with the proper agen- Seay, and published in the September, 1938 
ons, cies for the enforcement of our Code— issue of the ‘Bulletin of the Bureau of 
1001 whether it be to restore a position to an School Service” of the College of Educa- 
individual or correct an evil that is giving _ tion, University of Kentucky. A copy of 
our profession an unsavory reputation. the Code may be found in the May, 1939 
the on , 
for The Commission wants all members issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouRNAL. 
sites to know that all hearings will be held in If you do not have this copy, write to Mr. 
| strictest confidence. No publicity will be W. P. King, Executive Secretary of the 
; given in any case without the consent of Kentucky Education Association. The 
d is, the individual appearing before the Com- names of the members of the Commission 
hel mission. The Commission will be ready on Professional Ethics are published with 
al at all times to defend teachers and super- the roster of K. E. A. officers in this 
intendents alike. A superintendent being JOURNAL. 
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The Teachers Colleges and 
National Defense 


HEN THE SUBJECT, “The Teachers 

Colleges and National Defense,” was 
assigned me for this article, my first reac- 
tion was to drop the word “Teachers” 
from the title. Upon reflection, however, 
I left the subject unchanged, for the 
teachers college has a unique opportunity 
to make a distinct contribution to national 
defense. A teachers college, in the main, 
prepares its students for the profession of 
teaching; and, as teachers, they not only 
have the opportunity and responsibility of 
directing the formal educational activities 
of their students, but it is also their high 
privilege and inescapable obligation to 
lead their students into a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of this democ- 
racy of ours. My observations and experi- 
ence as a school man prompt me to say 
that, apart from perfunctory celebrations 
on patriotic holidays, feeble efforts to sing 
the National Anthem, occasional emo- 
tional outbursts of patriotic fervor, and 
stereotyped reciting of the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag, little fundamental 
work has been done in the majority of our 
schools to reveal to our children the his- 
toric background of American democracy 
and to school them in its fundamental 
principles. 

This democracy of ours is a way of life; 
we think it is the best way of life. It has 
brought us happiness and material pros- 
perity; it has made us bold and courage- 
ous; it has kept us free. Back of it all 
are history and war and sacrifice—the 
Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the Peti- 
tion of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
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By JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 


Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 


States and its Bill of Rights. Great char- 
acters walk across the pages of its his- 
tory—Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt, all making their contributions, 
all playing major parts in this great drama 
of democracy. The school children of 
America must be familiar with it. They 
must understand what it has done for our 
people, and what it is doing for them, to- 
day. They must visualize what tragedies 
its loss would entail. They must appreci- 
ate 


“In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope!” 


They must be taught to understand and 
to appreciate the great principles of free- 
dom underlying our Bill of Rights. Com- 
parisons must be made between our way 
of life and that of the peoples of Ger- 
many and Russia, Italy and Japan. All of 
these things must be revealed to the school 
children of America. Understanding the 
high privilege that is theirs in enjoying 
American citizenship, there will be a deep- 
seated devotion to America, a devotion 
strong enough to inspire all the sacrifices 
necessary for the maintenance of our free 
institutions. 

There is entirely too much ioose talk on 
the part of many of our youth. To some 
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of them, old-fashioned, sacrificial patriot- 
ism is outmoded. Much of this talk is not 
to be taken seriously, but I fear that en- 
tirely too many of our young people have 
been unduly influenced by the vaporings 
of pseudo-pious, white-corpuscled groups 
of misnamed pacifists (all good Ameri- 
cans hate war and love honorable peace), 
groups more interested in their own 
sophistries than they are in the safety of 
our nation and the perpetuity of our free 
institutions. Let us train our teachers to 
exhalt America, to interpret and to de- 
fend her governmental principles, and to 
inspire in the hearts of our children under- 
standing and devout patriotism, an intelli- 
gent patriotism so grounded into their 
souls that they will not be deceived by 
the specious and ignoble pratings of aca- 
demic Fifth Columnists. 

In a material way, all of our colleges 
and schools can contribute, and must con- 
tribute to national defense. The curricu- 
lum must be broadened and deepened to 
meet the social and economic needs of 
our day, and all of our progressive educa- 
tional institutions, in so far as they are 
permitted to do so, through adequate 
financial support and the concurrence of 
public opinion, are meeting this challenge. 
R. O. T. C. organizations, Civilian Air 
Training programs, Industrial Art courses, 
added emphasis on Health education, and 
many other similar services are now of- 
fered to the youth of America. Alert 
school leaders are counseling with govern- 
mental authorities in order that they may 
find out what they can do and how they 
can do it. 

In the July bulletin published by the 
Educational Policies Commission, a state- 
ment was made that the “Imperatives of 
National Defense are Military, Economic, 
and Moral.” This statement is absolutely 
true. The military and economic impera- 
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tives are objective and readily accepted, 
but, in the main, they must be taken care 
of by other governmental agencies. This 
moral imperative is the responsibility of 
all of us and in a peculiar way is the re- 
sponsibility as well as the opportunity of 
the schools. This bulletin goes on to say 
that “the first requirement is that the 
American people achieve a clear under- 
standing of the nature of democracy and 
of the goals to which this democracy as- 
pires. Coasting on the achievements of 
their ancestors and experiencing an un- 
paralleled success in the realm of material 
things, they have taken their blessings for 
granted and assumed that the catastrophies 
which have visited other peoples will pass 
them by. As a consequence they lack a 
clear perception of what is at stake.” 


There is an excellent editorial, ‘‘Educa- 
tion and the National Defense,” in the 
July issue of The Educational Record. 
I am taking the liberty of selecting some 
quotations from it, statements pertinent 
to the present national emergency and in 
keeping with the subject of this article: 


“Education is of fundamental importance in 
the development and perpetuation of a demo- 
cratic form of government and has earnestly 
sought to foster co-operation as a basic principle 
of democratic life.” 

“Under a democratic form of government the 
schools and institutions of higher learning are 
major instruments of society for the achieve- 
ment of the highest possible well-being of each 
individual and the preservation of the funda- 
mental values of democratic life. It is largely 
through education that young citizens attain 
their convictions regarding the nation to which 
they belong. Education contributes greatly to 
shaping their minds, bodies, and spirits. Edu- 
cation gives them skills which they may em- 
ploy to their advantage and to the advantage of 
their fellow men. If Americans are to pre- 
serve their belief in democracy, if they are to 
comprehend their national problems, if they are 
to understand what resources are available for 
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dealing with those problems, if they are to know 
how those resources may be effectively em- 
ployed and are to have determination so to 
employ them, if—finally—they are to solve 
their problems together in free democratic fash- 
ion, then education must be heavily, even prin- 
cipally, relied upon.” 

“There are two basic assumptions which 
should determine the formulation of specific 
policies: (1) adequate consideration must be 
given to the conservation of educational values, 
resources, and personnel; (2) all the agencies 
of education must be utilized for the most ef- 
fective meeting of any national emergency. 
These two assumptions are not in opposition 
nor does the first imply a less patriotic attitude 
than the second. They are equally vital and are 
correlative, the emphasis upon each at any time 
being dependent upon the degree of the emer- 
gency and the exigencies of the immediate 
situation.” 

These quotations emphasize the funda- 
mental part that education must play in 
our American life, in peace as well as in 
war. Much has been written pro and con 
regarding the services that our schools are 
rendering society, but even the most criti- 
cal articles indirectly emphasize the fact 
that the solution of all of our problems 
and the healing of all our social diseases 
rest with the schools of America. Educa- 
tion has been, and is now a powerful 
weapon in the hands of totalitarian dicta- 
tors; we can make it an even more power- 
ful instrument in the clean hands of 
American democracy. (May I observe, 
moreover, even if I subject myself to the 
criticism of deviating from the subject, 
that since it is generally recognized that 
the schools can, and must play so great a 
part in this hour of democracy’s peril, by 
the same token all government, local, state, 
and federal, must support these schools 
with even justice in the tranquil times of 
peace as well as in the critical times of 
threatening wars.) 

Let me close this brief article, as I 
started it, by enjoining upon our schools 
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their duty to interpret and exhalt democ- 
racy. When this is done, the Fifth Col- 
umnist will have little opportunity to ply 
his nefarious trade. Yesterday, democracy 
challenged autocracy; today, totalitarian- 
ism stalks abroad throughout the world 
dedicated to the destruction of democracy. 
The school teachers of America now have 
the opportunity to meet this challenge. 
That they will meet it courageously and 
successfully, I have no doubt. 





Kentucky Business 
Education Association 


Ts TWELFTH semi-annual meeting of 
the Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, on 
Saturday, October 5. Dr. James H. Rich- 
mond, president of Murray State Teachers 
College will deliver the welcome address. 
Some of the outstanding business teachers 
of the state will appear on the program, 
including H. P. Guy, University of Ken- 
tucky; R. R. Richards, Eastern State Teach- 
ers College; and L. C. Fowler, Murray 
State Teachers College. 

W. P. King, executive secretary of 
K. E. A., will explain the privileges and 
status of the Kentucky Business Educa- 
tion Association as an associate group of 
the K. E. A. The Board of Directors of 
K. E. A., in April, granted the petition 
of the Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation to become an associate group. The 
business teachers of Kentucky are among 
the first to act in the recent movement to 
eliminate duplicate organizations. 

Prudence Lyon, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, is president of the Kentucky 


(Continued on page 37) 
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OOKING back over the period of three 

hundred years since the first secondary 
school was established, one is impressed 
with the changes and innovations that 
have been made to meet the changing 
needs of society. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL IN RETROSPECT 


The Latin grammar school served its 
day adequately and well; but, when the 
conditions of the day made it imperative 
that provision be made for the secondary 
education of both men and women, not 
solely for the purpose of preparing them 
for admission to higher institutions of 
learning but for abundant, wholesome liv- 
ing, the Latin grammar school gave way 
to the private academy. The academy 
served its day and made its demise when 
the public high school was established. 

From time to time, the public high 
school has made changes in its program in 
order to better prepare men and women 
to meet the changes in the political, social, 
and economic institutions of society. 
Various types of secondary schools have 
been organized, and the end is not yet. 


THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL OF 
TOMORROW WILL BE DIFFERENT 


As secondary education was made avail- 
able to boys and girls living in the open 
country, the rural high school was devel- 
oped. Its program differed little from the 
program of the small city high school; it 
was largely a college-preparatory program. 


The rural high school of tomorrow will 
differ from the rural high school of yes- 
terday and today in the following respects: 
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The Rural High School of Tomorrow 


By ARVILLE WHEELER, PH.D., 
Superintendent Ashland Schools, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


(1) it will offer a broad and enriched 
curriculum which will either prepare men 
and women for admission to institutions 
of higher learning or for life, according 
to their abilities and desires; (2) it will 
be open to anyone in the community who 
can profit by its instruction, regardless of 
age; (3) it will assume almost full re- 
sponsibility for the recreational and social 
life of the community; and, (4) it will 
be a community high school. 


The Curriculum. The curriculum of the 
tural high school of tomorrow will be so 
broadened and enriched as to include pre- 
paratory training for admission to any in- 
stitution of higher learning and to pre- 
pare any boy or girl for any vocation that 
he or she may choose to follow. This 
curriculum will be made possible by: (1) 
enriching the present curriculum through 
the addition of many new courses; (2) 
providing special courses through corre- 
spondence and extension work for pupils 
interested in subjects not regularly taught 
in the high school; and (3) securing the 
co-operation of the trades and industries 
in the community in maintaining a voca- 
tional program. 


These changes can and will be made, 
because the pupil in the small high school 
is entitled to opportunities and privileges 
made available to the pupil in the large 
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high school. Frequently it happens that 
a graduate from a small high school is 
told, when application has been made for 
admission to a professional school, or a 
select school, that he or she does not meet 
the requirements for admission. Twice 
in the writer's experience has this matter 
come up. The first instance was the case 
of a boy who was a graduate of a small 
high, who had difficulty entering a medi- 
cal school because he had not had work in 
high school science and foreign languages 
that the medical institution required. The 
other case was that of a girl who was 
denied admission to a select school, be- 
cause she had not had four years of Latin 
in high school. In each instance, the 
parents took the attitude, and rightly so, 
that the local high school had failed in its 
duty to prepare these graduates to meet 
the entrance requirements of the colleges 
of their choice. The rural high school 
of tomorrow will not make this error. 
Every rural high school will make avail- 
able to the student the courses he needs 
or desires. The curriculum will contain 
from two to five times the number of 
courses found in the average rural high 
school of today. There will probably be 
eighty or more courses in the curriculum 
from which the student may select sixteen 
for graduation. In addition to the large 
number of courses offered, the curriculum 
will be further augmented by corre- 
spondence and extension work for stu- 
dents who desire special training in some 
field not covered by the regular curricu- 
lum. For example, a gitl who wishes to 
enter a college requiring four years of 
Latin in high school may take two years 
of Latin in her own school and take two 
additional years by correspondence from 
another school. The local high school will 
assume responsibility for the supervision 
of the correspondence courses and will 
bear the cost of the course. Under the 
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supervision of the local school, the cor- 
respondence work can be just as efficiently 
and effectively done as is regular class- 
room work. 


How the Program Will Work. Any 
high school, small or large, offering the 
broad curriculum here advocated must of 
necessity maintain an adequate program of 
pupil guidance. Each pupil will be care- 
fully studied and observed, and, as early 
as possible in his high school career, he 
will be helped to choose his profession 
or occupation. Once the profession or 
occupation has been chosen, the pupil’s 
work will be planned in the direction he 
wishes to go. The school will assume full 
responsibility for providing the courses 
needed. 


The question quite naturally arises, 
“Would not such a program be so ex- 
pensive as to make it prohibitive?” The 
answer is, “emphatically no.” The pro- 
gram of the small high school can be en- 
riched and broadened without entailing 
any additional expense, but to do so will 
require a change in methods of instruc- 
tion. 


Many small high schools have already 
entered upon a revision of the curriculum 
and have changed the methods of instruc- 
tion to conform to the new program. The 
telescoping of classes, now frequently 
found in small high schools, furnishes the 
solution to the problem. The enrollment 
in any class in the small high school (fifty- 
four per cent of all the high schools in 
this country enroll fewer than 100 pupils) 
is small. Many classes will be offered to 
five or six or even fewer pupils. By tele- 
scoping classes, i. e., by teaching two or 
three of four classes in a single period one 
teacher may multiply by four the number 
of classes she teaches each day without 
carrying an excessive teaching load. 
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In at least one small high school in 
this state (Colorado) one teacher handles 
all of the work (he has pupils in every 
grade) from grades VI to XII, inclusive. 
His work is carefully planned on the 
basis of individual instruction. He is get- 
ting good results—much better, the writer 
believes, than. is obtained by the average 
rural high school teacher. Any teacher 
familiar with the unit method of teaching 
knows how this can be done. The tele- 
scoping of classes will work well in 
courses in science, social studies, mathe- 
matics, agriculture, home economics, for- 
eign languages, and shop work. 


Methods to be used in the supervision 
of correspondence and extension work dif- 
fer little from the method just described. 


Work in vocational subjects has been 
given new impetus with the introduction 
of the co-operative plan whereby the stu- 
dent does his practical work in the shops, 
stores, and on actual jobs in the commun- 
ity. The teacher, known in most institu- 
tions as the co-ordinator, distributes the 
pupils among the different trades and in- 
dustries in the community where they do 
the practical work under competent fore- 
men; the teacher supervises the work of 
the pupil, i. e., he sees that the pupil ac- 
tually works, that his foreman actually 
gives him instruction and does not monop- 
olize his time for his (the foreman’s) own 
gain, and teaches the subjects related to 
the pupil’s trade. This method of instruc- 
tion has opened up courses in the voca- 
tional field that the school could not have 
offered by other methods; it puts pupils 
in touch with the latest tools, machinery, 
and methods used in industry which the 
average high school cannot afford to buy. 
The rural high school of tomorrow will 
employ this method of handling vocational 
subjects almost exclusively. 
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Who May Attend? The tural high 
school of tomorrow will be open to any- 
one in the community who may be able 
to profit from the instruction offered. 
There will be work for adults which may 
be offered in evening classes and on Sat- 
urdays, continuation classes for boys and 
gitls who have had to drop out of high 
school before completing the requirements 
for graduation, postgraduate work for 
graduates who want to receive further in- 
struction after having been graduated, and 
opportunity classes for subnormal persons. 


The extension of the high school pro- 
gram to include these four groups will 
mean a longer school day, and probably 
a longer school term. This will mean a 
higher tax for school purposes, but no 
agency of the state gets more value per 
dollar spent than does the school. This 
program must come. These groups must 
not be neglected. 


Courses offered to Adults, Continuation 
Pupils, Postgraduates, and Subnormal 
Persons. Courses offered to adults, con- 
tinuation pupils, postgraduates, and sub- 
normal persons will be as varied as are 
the interests of the persons composing 
these groups. As in the regular high school 
work, each person must be given the type 
of work best fitted to his needs and de- 
sires. 


The adult program in many communi- 
ties will be a vocational program. Farmers 
will take courses in agriculture, plant and 
animal breeding, soil care, repair of ma- 
chinery and furniture, etc.; members of 
other vocations will take courses in their 
fields; and housewives will take courses 
in homemaking, canning and preserving, 
dressmaking, remodeling of garments, etc. 


The writer recently visited a Saturday 
class of young women who were remodel- 


( Continued on page 45) 
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From One Teacher to Another 


Clear Lake Retreat 
August 14, 1940 


Joyce ANN, MY DEAR: 


Your letter about your new Teachers 
Retirement System surprises me in some 
respects very much. We who have had 
our Retirement System for many years find 
it difficult to understand your attitude. 
Indeed, it seems very childish to me. In 
the first place, you say you are not in favor 
of a Teachers Retirement System. I 
should think that in your state, where 
salaries are still rather low in comparison 
with salaries of the eastern states, that 
some sort of arrangement that will at least 
partially take care of us after we reach 
the age of sixty or sixty-five would be a 
source of much comfort. Who wants to 
be dependent upon relatives or friends 
after her period of professional usefulness 
is over? Surely no teacher wants to be. 


In the first place, more than ninety per 
cent of the teachers of Kentucky and other 
states who have Teacher Retirement 
favored it and, by various means, asked 
that such a plan be set up by law. You 
are so very much in the minority in your 
profession that your sporting blood, which 
I know you have, should cause you to 
come willingly into the Retirement Sys- 
tem, because ninety per cent or more of 
your friends and co-workers favor the 
plan. 


You say that you did not make appli- 
cation for membership. I suppose you 
realize by now that the state may do 
things for us when the majority wills, 
without our personal action, just as many 
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of the great issues of life are settled for 
us. For instance, you were not consulted 
as to the date or place of your birth, nor 
whether you should have red hair or black. 
Your parents and most of your friends 
were chosen for you, and I dare say that 
you have accepted them with a magnani- 
mous spirit. You say that you did not 
oppose the passage of the Teachers Re- 
tirement Act. I suppose that you sensed 
that practically everyone was for it, ex- 
cepting yourself and a few others. Par- 
liamentarily speaking, your silence during 
the years that others worked for this bill 
gave your consent. You have heard that 
“Silence gives consent.” This is true in 
matters of law and in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. 


After the bill is passed and all arrange- 
ments made to set up the Retirement plan, 
you now want to be heard. Our courts 
have ruled since the early days that “He 
who does not speak at the time that he 
should speak loses his right to be heard 


later.” 


You do not understand why you should 
give three per cent of each dollar of your 
salary to the Teachers Retirement System. 
Where I have been teaching for the last 
ten years we contribute 5.7 per cent of our 
salaries and one dollar per year per mem- 
ber to maintain the central office. We 
pay this for at least thirty-five years, and 
then we may retire on half-pay. You pay 
three per cent and nothing at all for 
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running expenses, and you may retire at 
sixty-five, after teaching thirty years, on 
approximately half your salary. I can 
readily see that your plan is less expensive 
to you than ours is to us. You should be 
highly pleased with your arrangement and 
grateful to the State of Kentucky, if for 
no other reasons, because they pay all of 
the operating expenses of the Teachers 
Retirement Act, match your contribution 
in full, and then pay three per cent com- 
pound interest on both your contribution 
and its own contribution. Please, Joyce, 
point out tu me a state in the Union that 
has a more liberal plan. Certainly ours 
doesn’t have. 


You say that you had no opportunity 
to decline membership. Isn’t that strange? 
Don’t you remember when I visited you 
in 1938 and we attended the convention 
of the K. E. A. in Louisville and had such 
a good time? The Retirement Law had 
just been passed, and the newspapers and 
educational journals were vying with each 
other in explaining its provisions and in 
“enlightening” the profession. Even I 
noticed that experienced teachers might 
decline membership if they would do so 
before July 1, 1940. Evidently this must 
have slipped your mind, for surely you 
could have attended to it in two years. In 
our state we were not granted this option, 
because, I suppose, it was taken for 
granted that all teachers wanted to be 
and expected to be in the Social Security 
or Teacher Retirement. The old adage 
“Ignorance of the law excuses no one” 
sort of lets you out; still it is hard for 
me to believe that you could be ignorant 
of the law after what I heard and what I 
know must have appeared in the educa- 
tional journals of your state and others. 


I was glad to hear from you, even 
though your letter was mostly an outburst 
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of indignation when it should have been 
an outburst of enthusiasm. I am almost 
tempted to leave my position and come to 
Kentucky to teath, in order to take ad- 
vantage of your good Teachers Retire- 
ment System. It is such an improvement 
over ours that I think it would be worth 
the difference. Unless I greatly misjudge 
human intelligence, ninety-five per cent 
of the teachers of Kentucky will become 
enthusiastic members of the Teachers 
Retirement System. I have a friend teach- 
ing in Lexington, and she writes me that 
they unanimously petitioned the State Sys- 
tem to dissolve their local system and ac- 
cept them into the State System. Knowing 
your good sense about other things, I am 
surprised that you are not perfectly happy 
with your Retirement System, especially 
so since the state contributes as much as 
you do and then pays interest on the 
whole, entirely for your benefit, and you 
don’t have to die in order to get it either! 
I expect to be quite in my prime at sixty- 
five, and if I feel as I do now I am likely 
to marry and settle down and rear a fam- 
ily—and really get something out of life. 
Why not? 


As a last shot at you in closing, let me 
say frankly that I am glad the state is 
going to take care of you when you get 
old, thus lessening my chances of having 
to do so, out of my own Retirement An- 
nuity, which I have been paying on now 
for twelve years. 


With love and frankness, 
PATRICIA. 


THERE ARE ONLY FIVE STATES 
in the union that devote a higher percent- 
age of total school expenditures to teach- 
ers’ salaries than does Kentucky. 
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Kimblerquiz 


QUESTION: When will teachers 

e prepare and file their “service 
records” with the Teachers Retirement 
System ? 

ANSWER: In October and November, 
1940, on blanks which will be provided 
at the office of the local board of educa- 
tion. 


2. Q. Why is it so necessary that 
“service records’ be prepared and filed 
this year? 

A. These records form the basis for 
the issuance of a Service Certificate for 
“Prior Service” required by the law to 
be given to each member entitled to ‘Prior 
Service” in 1940. “Service records” can 
be completed more easily now than at the 
time when the teacher retires. 


3. Q. Will it be necessary to file 
another “service record” at the time of 
retirement? 


A. Yes, giving the professional service 
rendered after July 1, 1940. This will 
supplement the service record for profes- 
sional service before July 1, 1940, and 
both will be used in determining the re- 
tirement annuity. 


4. Q. Is membership optional in the 
Teachers Retirement System now? 

A. No. All persons teaching for the 
first time after July 1, 1940, are members 
of Teachers Retirement System by Act of 
the Legislature. 


5. Q. Can an experienced teacher 
who has not “taught three of the last six 
years immediately preceding July 1, 1940,” 
or who has not taught “at any time” dur- 
ing the year 1939-40, ever become a mem- 
ber of the Teachers Retirement System? 
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A. Yes. When such a teacher is em- 
ployed again he enters as a “new mem- 
ber,” without credit for ‘‘Prior Service.” 


6. Q. Upon what will such a teach- 
er’s retirement annuity be based ? 


A. Upon the service rendered after 
July 1, 1940. In no case will the annuity 
be less than $100 per year, even though 


this teacher may contribute only a nomi- 


nal amount to the Retirement System. 


7. Q. For sending funds to the office 
of the Teachers Retirement System to 
whom is the check drawn? 

A. To Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 
Treasurer. 


8. Q. To whom is the check sent? 

A. To N. O. Kimbler, Secretary, 
Teachers Retirement System. Capitol 
Building, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


9. Q. What report should accompany 
the check? 

A. “Orders of Treasurer,’ Form F-40, 
listing the names of the teachers who are 
members and the amount contributed by 
each teacher. 


10. Q. Why is Form F-40 used? 


A. To save time for the office of the 
school administrator, who makes a report 
monthly on the same form to his local 
treasurer and for his own office files. 


11. Q. Who furnishes Form F-40? 
A. The Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


12. Q. What will be the approxi- 
mate annuity of a teacher under the age 
of thirty who enters the profession now 
and teaches until he reaches the age of 
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sixty-five or older and retires at the age of 
sixty-five to seventy? 

A. Approximately fifty per cent of his 
annual salary. 


13. Q. What is the approximate an- 
nuity of a teacher who has had twenty- 
nine years of “Prior Service’ and who 
teaches during the year 1940-41 and con- 
tributes four per cent of his salary for 
that year and retires July 1, 1942, at the 
age of sixty? 

A. His annuity will be approximately 
fifteen per cent of his annual salary. 


14. Q. If this same individual retires 
at sixty-five instead of sixty, what will 
be the approximate amount of his an- 
nuity ? 

A. It will be approximately thirty per 
cent of his annual salary. 


15. Q. If this person teaches until 
the age of seventy and is retired, what will 
be the approximate amount of his an- 
nuity ? 

A. His annuity will be forty-five per 
cent of his annual salary. 


16. Q. How do these annuities com- 
pare with those of other Retirement Sys- 
tems and with various pension systems? 


A. These annuities run about the same 
or a little better. They are less than those 
of some other states because they are based 
on salaries, and salaries are lower. By the 
same token, they are higher than those of 
some other states. 


17. Q. What evidence do we have 
that the Teachers Retirement Law is ap- 
preciated by those who understand its 
provisions ? 

A. (a) Teachers in local retirement 
systems of Paducah, Hopkinsville, Lex- 
ington, Louisville, Frankfort, Newport, 
and Covington, after a careful study of 
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the State Retirement Act, have invariably 
voted to come into the State Retirement 
System by large majorities. Recently 294 
out of 296 members of the Lexington sys- 
tem voted and petitioned to come into the 
State System. 

(b) Less than five per cent of all 
teachers of the state have declined mem- 
bership. 

(c) All superintendents of schools, 
with two or three exceptions, have sent 
in their contributions for July or planned 
to do so. Superintendents are more famil- 
iar with the law than teachers, generally 
speaking. 

(d) Ninety-five (95%) per cent of 
the profession in Kentucky “can’t be 
wrong.” 


Book Review 


OUR AMERICAN LANGUAGE FUNDA- 
MENTALS, by T. O. Hall, and P. P. Claxton. 
128 pages. Published in 1940 by Ray Educa- 
tion Press, Birmingham, Alabama. 

This practical book is arranged so that it 
may be used both as a textbook and a work 
book. While it does not displace any regularly 
adopted textbook in English, it is probable 
that this book may serve as a valuable aid in 
the teaching and study of all English courses. 

The book is arranged so that each unit fol- 
lows the preceding unit in natural order, thus 
making it possible for the teacher to teach 
properly; never having to be reminded of the 
amount of work which must be covered in a 
given length of time. 

It lends itself well to the Laboratory Method 
of teaching as it provides a maximum of drill 
material with a minimum of class recitation 
time. 


THE CAPITAL OUTLAY per pupil 
enrolled in Kentucky is $3.17. In the 
United States $9.20. 
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A Message to the High School 
Principals of Kentucky 


HE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS of 

Kentucky have a multitude of signifi- 
cant problems to which they should give 
immediate attention. These problems can- 
not be solved unless the principals work 
co-operatively. At present, there is little 
co-operative thinking and planning on the 
part of the principals. Yet, at no other 
period do we find such urgent need for 
intelligent and concerted co-operation. 
Other agencies are taking over major func- 
tions of the high schools, because princi- 
pals are surrendering them by default, 
largely as the result of inertia and com- 
placency. The need for concerted study 
and planning is forcibly indicated by 
Spears when he states that, ‘The 1940- 
1950 decade promises to act as a turning 
point in the development of the American 
secondary school, and the next quarter of 
a century, as a vital period in its reorgani- 
zation.” No one is sure where the turning 
point will lead or what the nature of the 
reorganization will be, but it is fairly cer- 
tain that the curriculum will be revised, 
that there will be an intensive effort to 
remodel the present organization of the 
secondary school, that highly departmen- 
talization and compartmentalization prac- 
tices will be discredited and in their place 
one will find a teacher teaching pupils for 
longer periods and working with them on 
practical problems that will cut across sub- 
ject matter lines. Vocational and trade 
courses will receive more attention; the 
pupil and his relationship to society, in- 
stead of subject matter, will be the center 
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By A. B. CRAWFORD, 
President of the Kentucky 
Association of Secondary- 

School Principals 


of the school program; and more atten- 


tion will be given to hard work, to the | 
pupil’s understanding of the democratic | 


form of government in America and his 
responsibility, devotion, and loyalty to it. 
If the present period is a turning point, 
then principals should study the trends 
and review significant studies that are 


being made on the secondary level. Such | 
studies as the Aiken’s Study, the Southern — 
Association Study, the Discussion Project, | 
the Co-operative Study, and educational : 
planning in states like California and § 
Pennsylvania, and in a number of cities, ; 
should be given careful consideration. The | 
charge that very little change has taken | 
place in the curriculum of the secondary | 
school in the past twenty-five years should | 
be a challenge to all high school princi- | 


pals. 


the purpose of helping principals to iden- 
tify and define the problems and needs of 
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The high school principal is the key § 
person in any high school reconstruction | 
program. He is the supervisory and pro- | 
fessional leader of his staff. He just about | 
makes the school what it is. If he is to | 
make the school a good one, he must, of | 
course, have an opportunity to carry on the § 
type of program that is needed. There is | 
an organization in Kentucky that exists for | 
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secondary education. This organization is 
the Kentucky Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


How strong is this association? There 
are 758 high schools of all types in Ken- 
tucky. Four hundred sixty-one of these 
high schools are operated by county boards 
of education. At least 500 principals of 
these high schools should be active mem- 
bers of the state association. The record 
shows, however, that there are only ap- 
proximately 170 members, and more than 
fifty per cent of these joined the national 
association directly, thereby preventing the 
state association from receiving one dollar 
for each one of these members. 


By joining the state association, one 
automatically becomes a member of the 
national association and one dollar is kept 
by the state and one dollar goes to the 
national. This means that membership 
in the state association carries with it all 
of the publications and privileges of the 
national association that one receives by 
joining the national association directly. 
The eight bulletins published each year 
by the national association constitute a 
wealth of excellent material for principals 
and their staffs. The November issue of 
1939, “That All May Learn,” and the 
March issue of 1940, ‘“Student-Council 
Handbook,” are examples of the kind of 
bulletins that the national association pub- 
lishes. The October issue of 1940 will be 
worth the membership fee to any princi- 
pal. It is strange, if not unfortunate, that 
so few principals in Kentucky are making 
use of these bulletins. 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals is one of the strongest 
and largest educational associations in the 
United States. It is respected, and often 
requested to sponsor educational projects 
of national importance. Several states have 
strong state associations of principals 
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which demand respect and are requested 
to sponsor educational projects of the 
state. Oregon and Pennsylvania are exam- 
ples. At one time, under the leadership 
of Dr. M. E. Ligon, the Kentucky Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals was 
a strong association. It sponsored worth- 
while activities. For several years, how- 
ever the association has been very inef- 
fective. An attempt is being made now 
to strengthen the association and to make 
it render invaluable service to secondary 
education in Kentucky. 

The rest of this article is a report to the 
principals on what has been done since 
the April meeting in Louisville, at which 
time the following officers were elected: 


President—A. B. Crawford, Lafayette 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Vice-President—J. Foley Snyder, Haz- 
ard High School, Hazard, Ken- 
tucky. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Emma _ J. 
Woerner, Atherton High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Executive Committee—Mr. Robert 
Clem, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Mr. Joe W. 
Austin, Highlands High School, 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky; Mr. John 
M. Henninger, Breckinridge 
County High School, Hardinsburg, 
Kentucky. 


The association voted to sponsor the 
Discussion Project and the Evaluative 
Criteria Project. 

Several group meetings have been held 
since the annual meeting, to perfect an 
organization. A chairman has been ap- 
pointed for each educational district to 
organize county associations, to get mem- 
bers, and to plan programs for principals 
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at the district meetings. These district 
chairmen are as follows: 


First District—Jack Gardner, Bardwell, 
Kentucky. 


Second District—Clarence Evans, Madi- 
sonville, Kentucky. 


Third District—James Lynch, Oakland, 
Kentucky. 


Fourth District—John Henninger, Har- 
dinsburg, Kentucky and Harry 
Sparks, Irvington, Kentucky. 


Fifth District—Charles W. Blake, Coral 
Ridge, Kentucky. 

Lower Cumberland District—W. G. 
Kirkley, Middleburg, Kentucky. 


Upper Cumberland District—Milton A. 
Galbraith, Wallins, Kentucky. 


Central Kentucky District—J. M. Dea- 
con, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Northern Kentucky River District— J. 
Foley Snyder, Hazard, Kentucky. 


Eastern Kentucky District—Clayborn 
Stevens, Prestonsburg, Kentucky 
and C. H. Farley, Pikeville, Ken- 


tucky. 


A tentative program has been planned 
for the K. E. A. meeting in April, 1941. 
At this meeting, practical problems in 
which all principals are interested will be 
given major consideration. 


The first meeting will be held in the 
Ballroom of the Kentucky Hotel, Wednes- 
day, April 16th, at 2 p. m. There will be 
no speaker at this meeting, but reports will 
be made and all principals will be given 
an opportunity to contribute to the discus- 
sion, out of which should evolve a com- 
prehensive program of action. 


Reports will be made by Mr. M. E. 
Ligon on “Evaluative Criteria”; by Mr. 
Joe W. Austin and Mr. W. S. Milburn on 
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“Interscholastic Activities’; by Mr. J. 
Foley Snyder and Mr. John M. Henninger 
on “Membership”; by Mr. Robert B. Clem 
on “Publicity,” and on “Values to Be Ob- 
tained from Membership in the Kentucky 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals”; by Mr. Mark Godman on “What 
Other State Associations of Secondary- 
School Principals Are Doing”; by Mr. 
Henry Chambers on “Legislation” ; and by 
Mr. S. E. Evans on “Entrance Require- 
ments to Higher Institutions.” Mr. Paul 
E. Elicker, the newly-elected secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, will be present and will 
participate in the discussion. 


Boards of Education and _ superin- 
tendents are urged to co-operate by per- 
mitting their principals to leave in time to 
attend the afternoon meeting which will 
begin at 2 p. m., April 16th. 


The second part of the program will 
be a dinner meeting which will be held 
in the Ballroom of the Kentucky Hotel 
at 6 p. m. An outstanding secondary- 
school man will speak at this meeting. All 
high school principals are urged to attend 
these two meetings. 


It may be late in the day to begin work- 
ing on a program that should have been 
started before now, but let us hope that 
it is better late than never. The writer 
wishes to challenge the high school princi- 
pals to organize at once for the purpose of 
formulating co-operatively a forward-look- 
ing program for the benefit of the 141,000 
high school pupils of the state. 


The first step is that of sending member- 
ship dues of $2.00 to Miss Emma J. Woer- 
ner, Atherton High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky, by October, 1940. The goal is 
a membership of 500. 


Concerted action is an urgent need. 
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CADMUS BOOKS 





Carefully Selected - Properly Graded 
Reinforced Bindings 


Reduced Prices - Teacher’s Manual 





Group of 50 Books $39.00 - with Manual Free 





A new plan of graded supplementary reading from 32 large publishers. 


GRADE 2 


White Swallow $0.69 
Candlelight Stories .93 
Snippy & Snappy .69 
Stumpy -66 
Sandman, His Farm Stories .72 
Book of Nah Wee .96 
Joe Buys Nails 87 
Black Face .84 
Bounce & The Bunnies -90 
Peter & Gretchen .99 


GRADE 3 


Fireside Stories .93 
Sandy’s Kingdom 75 
Down Down The Mountain .87 
Hexapod Stories .69 
One Day With Manu .99 
Big Fellow .63 
Ali The Camel 72 
Annetje & Her Family .69 
Karoo The Kangaroo 72 
Hansi .99 


GRADE 4 
Unicorn With Silver Shoes 72 
Fairies And Chimneys 48 
Kari 72 
Humpy 87 
Boy Of The Desert 72 


Peacock Pie $0.69 
Fuzzy & His Neighbors .66 
Wanda & Greta At Broby Farm .75 
Olaf Lofoten Fisherman 69 
Bird Stories By 5 


GRADE 5 


Valor: Story Of A Dog 
Canute Whistlewinks 
Treasure Flower 
Saturdays Children 
Trueboy 

The Joyous Guests 
Kings & Things 

Alanna 

Black On White 

Dobry 


GRADE 6 
The Boy Who Found Out 69 
Ring Of Nibelung 81 
Child’s Story of Human Race .99 
Team Play 84 
Igloo 75 
Cart of Many Colors 78 
Jumping Off Place 75 
Stone Knife Boy 87 
Melissa Ann 81 
The Singing Sword 84 
Manual Service 1.00 


TOTAL $39.00 





Prices delivered to any place in Kentucky. 
Orders taken for individual books or for one grade or for entire group. 


Write for catalogue and complete description. 


T. W. VINSON e State Representative 


Room 910 Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Association for Childhood Education 


O MANY EDUCATORS in Kentucky, 
T ine term “Association for Child- 
hood Education” means little or practically 
nothing. The letters “A. C. E.” mean noth- 
ing more than an organization, possibly 
created by the New Deal, or a new prod- 
uct that is being offered to the public by 
some private enterprise, yet to many Ken- 
tucky Educators the Association means an 
organization to serve teachers of young 
children, through educational publications, 
national study conferences, committee 
projects, local organizations, and individ- 
ual information service in order that young 
children may have the most improved 
educational opportunities. 


The members in such an organization 
include classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, training 
teachers, student teachers, social workers, 
parents, and others who are interested in 
the advancement of education of the chil- 
dren of today, our men and women of 
tomorrow. 


The Association was organized in 1893, 
and from the time of its inception to the 
present date it has continued to grow 
literally by leaps and bounds. 


The 47th Annual Convention, recently 
held in Milwaukee, had a twofold pur- 
pose. It not only demonstrated the ac- 
complishments of the National organiza- 
tion, but also pointed out very clearly the 
great possibilities we Kentuckians have 
in this particular field. 


The Kentucky branches are (1) The 
Northern Kentucky Association for Child- 
hood Elementary Education; (2) Paducah 
Association for Childhood Education; (3) 
Blue Grass Association for Childhood 
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Education; and (4) Murray Association 
for Childhood Education, and when com- 
pared to those of other states run rather 
small, but when considered from the 
standpoint of the time they have been 
organized, and from their accomplish- 
ments, they personify the purpose of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 

The Northern Kentucky Association for 
Childhood Elementary Education was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1936. By the second 
year the membership had grown to eighty- 
six and each year has added additional 
members, thus affording a wonderful op- 
portunity for the teachers of such a wide 
area to become acquainted socially as well 
as professionally. This particular school 
year the organization was devoted largely 
to music, drawing, and drama. Programs 
were presented that included discussion of 
rhythms, art, creative music, and analogy 
made of the close relationship of one to 
the other. 


Miss Anna Besold, newly elected presi- 
dent, said: 


“The members of Northern Kentucky As- 
sociation for Childhood Elementary Education 
have experienced the inspiration of professional 
growth and the broadening effects of social 
contacts through the meetings of their organi- 
zation. ‘The study classes have been of in- 
estimable value in suggesting methods of en- 
couraging the creative expression of children 
in art, music, and literature, as well as being 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Morehead’s New President 


W ILLIAM HUTCHINSON VAUGHAN be- 
gan his term as president of More- 
head State Teachers College on July 1, 
1940. 


Born in Lawrence County, Kentucky, 
in 1899, was graduated from Louisa High 
School, received A.B. degree from 
Georgetown College in 1923; was a field 
worker for the Kentucky Sunday School 
Association 1923-24; became teacher of 
English in Louisa High School in 1924; 
became Superintendent of Louisa City 
Schools in 1925, kept that position until 
October, 1928. Attended Peabody sum- 
mer school in summers of 1925, 1926, and 
1927, and received his M.A. from Pea- 
body in 1927. Came to Morehead, October 
1, 1928, as Dean. Received a General 
Education Board fellowship in 1930 and 
spent from September, 1930 to Septem- 
ber, 1931 at Peabody College. Attended 
University of Chicago in the summer of 
1934; attended Peabody College in the 
summer of 1937, and was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree. 
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His wife was the former Miss Ruth 
Woods of Louisa. They have two sons, 
William H. Vaughan, Jr., age 10, and 
Robert Woods Vaughan, age 2. His father 
is W. J. Vaughan, a former worker of 
the Kentucky Sunday School Association, 
now retired and living on his farm in 
Lawrence County, Kentucky. 


Mr. Vaughan is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, honorary education fraternity, and 
Pi Kappa Delta, honorary forensic fra- 
ternity. For the past ten years he has been 
the teacher of the Young Men’s Sunday 
School class of the Baptist Church. He 
is the author of Robert Jefferson Breckin- 
ridge as an Educational Administrator. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St. 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
CompaANy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


THE Economy CompaANy—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Film Guide 


T= MOTION PICTURES and film strips 
which will be reviewed for this column 
have been selected because they appear to 
be among those most closely correlated 
with textbook material. There are thou- 
sands of films available from numerous 
sources, but only a small percentage of 
them could be classified as “aids in teach- 
ing” films. 

Great care should be taken in ordering 
a film for specific text topics. Selection 
by title alone will prove costly and disap- 
pointing. By obtaining a summary of the 
film desired, you will be able to estimate 
more accurately the content, and its simi- 
larity to the subject for which it is to be 
used. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
expound the methods of using motion 
pictures or film strips in the classroom. 
However, a few fundamental rules should 
be observed in order to obtain the best 
results from motion pictures under nor- 
mal conditions. 

The motion picture is an expensive 
visual aid, and for that reason should be 
used only to show activity, which no other 
pictorial aid can actually portray. The film 
should be used to provide such vicarious 
experiences as may be brought to the class 
because the class cannot get them in any 
other way. This aid should be inserted 
into the program wherever it will con- 
tribute the most to the understanding of 
the subject. 

The film should be previewed by the 
teacher before it is shown to the class. This 
will give the instructor an opportunity to 
become familiar with the contents and 
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to prepare a lesson plan to use with the 
film. 

The classroom film should be shown to 
only one class at a time for best results. 
It should be shown in their regular class- 
room, which has been darkened for pro- 
jection. The showing of the picture should 
be followed by a discussion period, to 
bring out important points and, subse- 
quently, by an adequate test, to determine 
the progress which has been made. 

Finally, the reader should bear in mind 
that a film should be used as an integral 
part of the teaching process, and not as a 
substitute for vital teacher relationships. 

For information about monographs and 
texts on Methodology, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky. 


ARGENTINA 
No. 329—One reel, silent, 16 minutes. 

Synopsis: A panoramic view of agriculture 
in the Argentine is to be gained from this pic- 
ture. Scenes showing the production of wheat, 
wine, wool, sugar cane, and cattle predominate. 
Harbor facilities and railroad systems are shown. 
Physical maps precede each topic. 

Evaluation: A vety worth-while picture for 
the expansion of Argentine units in social 
studies or geography. Project possibilities are 
unlimited, emanating from the — educa- 
tional scenes in this film. 


THE BOONE TRAIL 

No. 331—One reel, silent, 13 minutes. 

Synopsis: Boone’s trail is traced on a physical 
map from North Carolina to Kentucky, to lay 
the foundation for this film. Scenes are slowly 
unreeled, showing the fertile Shenadoah Val- 
ley and the livestock and poultry farms of this 
section. Other scenes show the timber and 
coal industry of Eastern Kentucky. The re- 
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mainder of the film is devoted to the simple 
life of the mountaineers, their daily work 
and dress. 

Evaluation: The film should prove a very 
valuable supplement to text units on Ken- 
tucky History. It has outstanding merit as an 
agricultural picture for the central and south- 
eastern sections of the state. 


Teacher Placement Service 


me MONTHS AGO a much needed 
service was inaugurated by the Ken- 
tucky State Employment Service. This was 
the Teacher Placement Service established 
under thé supervision of L. P. Jones, for- 
mer superintendent of schools. The Ken- 
tucky State Employment Service is under 
the supervision of the Kentucky Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission, 
which is under the direction of the Social 
Security Board. 

Kentucky was the eighth state in the 
Union to establish a Teacher Placement 
Service in connection with the Social Se- 
curity work (A number of other states 
have also established a service of this kind 
since Kentucky started operation). This 
service operates on a state-wide and na- 
tion-wide basis. No fees of any kind are 
charged either teachers or employers. The 
primary objective of the service is to fit 
the teacher into the most suitable position. 
This service is maintained for the benefit 
of the better trained and more experienced 
teachers as well as the young inexperi- 
enced teachers who are just graduating 
from college. 

The need of a centralized Teacher 
Placement Service in Kentucky has been 


emphasized by the fact that the school offi- 
cials are giving their full support. Mr. 
Jones reports that during the three months 
of operation 175 orders for teachers have 
been filled. 


The advantage of this service to the 
teacher is that it opens up placement possi- 
bilities in every county in the state without 
any extra cost. It also opens up possibili- 
ties for out-of-state positions. This service 
covers the elementary, high school, and 
college level. 

When an order is received for a teacher 
three of the best applicants are referred. 
All orders and referrals are held in the 
strictest of confidence. Applicants are not 
notified of referrals except by request of 
employing official. 

Teachers who are interested in this serv- 
ice should address their communications to 
Teacher Placement Service, 122 Logan 
Street, Frankfort, Kentucky.—L. P. J. 


Kentucky Business 
Education Association 


(Continued from page 22) 


Business Education Association. The other 
officers are: vice-president, R. W. Jen- 
nings, Morehead State Teachers College; 
secretary, Gladys Masden, Louisville Girls 
High School; treasurer, R. R. Richards. 
L. C. Fowler is the membership director 
for 1940-41. 

Fred M. Gingles, head of the depart- 
ment of Commerce, Murray State Teachers 
College will be in charge of local arrange- 
ments. 
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Independent District 
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Superintendent 
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OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enroMment in the Affiliated Dis- 
e tricts and the State Association for 1940-41 have been received for the 
following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press 

with the September Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Calloway McCracken Trigg Benton Fulton Mayfield 
Marshall Fredonia Kuttawa Paducah 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Daviess Henderson Crofton Livermore Providence 
Henderson Owensboro Sebree 
Hopkinsville | Pembroke Uniontown 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Allen Edmonson Simpson Bevier-Cleaton Cave City Glasgow 
Barren Logan Warren Bowling Green Central City Russellville 
Burkesville Franklin Scottsville 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hardin ~ LaRue Ohio Bardstown Elizabethtown _Leitchfield 
Hart Bloomfield Hodgenville Springfield 
Campbellsville Horse Cave Upton 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Jefferson Shelby Anchorage Shelbyville 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Bracken Carroll Kenton Augusta Covington Ludlow 
Bellevue Dayton Owenton 
Carrollton Erlanger-Elsmere Walton-Verona 
Cold Spring Ft. Thomas Williamstown 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Clinton Pulaski Russell Kings Mountain Moreland Science Hill 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Barbourville Lone Jack Middlesboro Pineville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Leslie Owsley Hazard Jackson Jenkins 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Boyle Jessamine Montgomery Brodhead Lawrenceburg Nicholasville 
Clark Madison Frankfort Lexington Paris 
Harrison Mercer Irvine Mt. Sterling Richmond 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Carter Mason Rowan Grayson McVeigh Raceland 
Greenup Maysville Pikeville Vanceburg 
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Report of Audit ~ June 30, 1940 


To the Board of Directors, | August 5, 1940. 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940, a report of which is hereby submitted. 

We submit herewith as a part of this report the following statements: 

Balance Sheet, June 30, 1940. 

Statement of Income and Expenses for the Year Ended June 30, 1940. 


Analysis of Interpretation and Promotion Expense for the Year Ended June 30, 
1940. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS APPEARING ON BALANCE SHEET 
WoRKING FUND CASH IN BANK $ 2,000.00 


This is a fixed-amount (Imprest) fund used for current expenditures. Disburse- 
ments from this fund are made by one-signature checks signed by the Executive 


— Transfers from the General Fund are the only deposits made to this 
und. 


GENERAL FUND CASH IN BANK 6,706.49 


All receipts of the Association are deposited and held in this fund, with the ex- 
ception of the $2,000.00 Working Fund previously described. Disbursements from 
this fund are on two-signature checks signed by the President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer. The General and Working funds are on deposit at the Fourth Street 
Office of the Citizens Union National Bank. 








OFFICE CASH FUND me 
This is a small Cash Fund maintained in the office for postage, express, etc. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Eastern Teachers College 
The Grade Teacher 
Perry Pictures Company 

U. S. Post Office—deposit for postage on K. E. A. Journal 
Rand, McNally Company 
Standard Printing Company 
University of Cincinnati 
Ridge Office Supply Company 
University of Kentucky 























Total $275.51 


At the time of our examination (July 19, 1940) the Ridge Office Supply Com- 
pany and the University of Kentucky accounts had been collected. 





INTEREST RECEIVABLE ACCRUED ON SECURITIES OWNED 
Represents accrual of interest and preferred dividends on securities owned. 
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BONDS AND PREFERRED STOCKS OWNED $13,240.00 
The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the 
Fourth Street Office of the Citizens Union National Bank. The following list 
shows the cost of the securities as they stand on the books of the Association, 
and the market values as quoted by brokers on June 30, 1940: 





Present 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company 6% Preferred Stock Cost Value 

($5,000.00 par value owned) $ 5,260.00 $ 5,250.00 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% Preferred Stock 

($1,000.00 par value owned) 950.00 995.00 
Kentucky Utilities Company 6% Preferred Stock ($5,000.00 

par value owned) 5,090.00 4,650.00 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 5% Bonds, due March 

1, 1977 ($1,000.00 face value owned) 1,002.50 160.00 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 41/,% Bonds, 

due May 1, 2037 ($1,000.00 face value owned) 90.00 


Totals $13,240.00 $11,145.00 


The Title Guarantee Trust Company bonds which were carried on the books at 
$850.00 were disposed of during the year at a loss of $250.00. 
DEPRECIATED VALUE OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT $ 675.07 
This is the cost of the Louisville office furniture and equipment, less depreciation 
accrued from various dates of purchase to June 30, 1940, at the rate of ten per 
cent of cost per annum. This policy of “spreading” the cost of office furniture 
and equipment over a ten-year period is customary. 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 276.88 
This is the total of unpaid bills at: June 30th, due and payable in July. 
NET WORTH $22,802.69 
This is a surplus which has been accumulated through the years. It consists of the 
various assets shown on the balance sheet totaling $23,079.57, less the amount 
of $276.88 due creditors. 
If securities owned were included in the balance sheet at the present market 
value of $11,145.00, instead of the cost of $13,240.00 the Net Worth would be 
reduced to $20,707.69. 





























CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 

We have made an examination of the books and financial records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 1940. We examined or 
tested accounting and other records of the Association, and obtained information and 
explanations from its officers and employees: we also made a general review of the 
accounting methods and made a detailed audit of the operating and income accounts 
for the year. | 

Based upon such examination, the accompanying Balance Sheet and Statement 
of Income and Expenses in our opinion fairly present, in accordance with accepted 
principles of accounting consistently followed by the Association, its financial posi- 
tion at June 30, 1940, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that 
date. Respectfully submitted, 

CoTTON & ESKEW, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
By Wm. Cotton, C.P.A. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1940 


(See explanations herein of individual items appearing below) 


AT JUNE 30, 1940, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETS AS FOLLOWs: 


Working fund cash in bank $ 2,000.00 
General fund cash in bank 6,706.49 
Office cash fund 20.00 
Accounts receivable 275.51 
Interest receivable accrued on securities owned 162.50 
Bonds and preferred stocks owned (See note below) 13,240.00 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 675.07 























Total Assets $23,079.57 





DEDUCT: 


AT JUNE 30, 1940, THE ASSOCIATION HAD LIABILITIES AS FOLLOWS: 





Accounts payable 276.88 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 
30, 1940 $22,802.69 





NOTE—Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of $11,145.00. 


CHANGES IN NET WORTH DURING THE YEAR 


Net Worth at July 1, 1939, per previous audit $21,451.99 
Excess of Income over Expenses for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940 1,600.70 











Total $23,052.69 
Less, loss on sale of securities during year 250.00 





Net Worth at June 30, 1940, as shown by Balance Sheet $22,802.69 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1940 
INCOME: 


Income from Membership Fees $26,383.00 
Revenue from Advertising in Kentucky School Journal 
Income from Annual Convention (Consisting of booth rental, pro- 

gram advertising and non-member admissions) 2,116.50 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association 
Interest on Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned 








Total Income for Year $33,535.51 
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DEDUCT: 


EXPENSES: 
PUBLICATION EXPENSE—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL: 
Printing $ 8,256.53 
Postage 764.61 


Addressograph Plates and Frames 108.35 
Cuts 420.45 


Outside Clerical Work 184.61 
Miscellaneous Expense .. 269.46 




















Total Publication Expense $10,004.01 





GENERAL EXPENSE: 


Rental and Lights $ 1,222.36 
Telephone and Telegraph 266.16 
Bad Debts 64.00 
Audit Expense 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Equipment 132.40 
Convention Expenses—Speakers, Printing and Other 

Expenses 5,220.92 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 4,500.00 
Office Salaries ... 3,120.00 
Office Printing and Stationery ei 703.13 
Office Postage e 394.04 
Office Supplies and Expense 100.90 
Miscellaneous General Expense 465.45 
Expense N. E. A. Delegates 270.00 
Expense of Directors .... 793.71 
Expense of President 581.63 
Expense of Secretary-Treasurer 1,410.10 
Expense of Planning Board 50.45 
Interpretation and Promotion Expense 2,485.55 

































































Total General Expense 21,930.80 





Grand Total of Expenses _— 31,934.81 


EXCEss OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1940 $ 1,600.70 


ANALYSIS OF INTERPRETATION AND PROMOTION EXPENSE 


Stenographic and Clerical Salaries : $ 591.40 
Research me a 254.58 
Printing 237.10 
Postage 400.37 
Publication of bulletin “Financing Public Elementary and Secondary Education in 
Kentucky” 975.87 
Miscellaneous 26.23 




















Total $ 2,485.55 
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SCHOOL STARTS! —and to millions of parents and 
teachers that means added worries and greater respon- 
sibilities in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active bodies demand 
the very best you have in you as counselor, guide and 
leader. Decisions must be made, snap judgments given 
and discipline maintained that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place in the suc- 
cessful function of your duties. 

That is why you must not let a Headache, Acid-In- 
digestion or Muscular Fatigue make you feel out of 
sorts and irritable and prevent you from being the wise 
counselor that you are. That is why you will be thankful 
for Alka-Seltzer and for the pleasant, quick and comfort- 
ing relief it offers in these annoying upsetting ailments. 

ACCEPTED Alka-Seltzer is so good, so effective, and so easy to 
prepare you will find it a real helpmeet in those diffi- 
cult trials and tiresome days. So be wise! Be prepared! 
Get Alka-Seltzer at any drug store. Always keep it 


at hand. % If you would like a Free Sample of 


Alka-Seltzer, write to Department STM-19 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


= 
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Convention 

First DIsTRICT 
SECOND DISTRICT 
THIRD DISTRICT 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
FIFTH DISTRICT 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
Upper CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 

NorTHERN DISTRICT 


EASTERN DISTRICT 





K. E. A. DISTRICT CONVENTION DATES 


Upper KENTucky River: District October 10-11 Hazard, Ky. 








Time _ ~Place 
October 11-12 Murray, Ky. 
October 25. | Owensboro, Ky. 
October 4-5 Bowling Green, Ky. 
October 18 Elizabethtown, Ky. 
November 8 Louisville, Ky. 
(Tentative) 
October 3-4 Somerset, Ky. 
October 4-5 Barbourville, Ky. 
October 11 —‘ Richmond, Ky. 


November 7-8 Newport, Ky. 


November 7-9 Ashland, Ky. 














Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


(Continued from page 35) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 1512 Virginia Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
LyoNS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 

Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 

ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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RAND MCNALLYy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 363 Aylesford Place, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee ' 


McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Wortp Book ENCyYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 


Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- | 


ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central 
Kentucky. ) 

WortD Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| writer observed farmers repairing their 


) for will be the continuation group. These 





The Rural High School of 


Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 25) 


ing hats under the supervision of the 
county home economics teacher. These 
young women had brought to class old 
hats of all styles, models, colors, and de- 
scriptions. They were cleaned, re-blocked 
and trimmed in the latest style. Each girl 
went away with a hat of which she was 
proud. 

In another home economics department 
in a large high school the writer observed 


a thrifty housewife doing over an over- M r room 
stuffed chair which had been purchased Pictu € a roo 


from a junk dealer for one dollar. The in your school with 


material required to put this chair in first- 

class condition cost $2.50. When the chair desk-seats like these! 
was finished, it could not have been du- 
plicated in any furniture store for less PQEFRESHING beauty plusimportantimprove- 
than $25.00. This woman was furnishing ments in sight-conservation, posture and 
an apartment, and every piece of furni- comfort features, have won for the new Amer- 
ture that went into that apartment was ican Universal classroom seating the plaudits of 
dhteiead in: this manene Ue did tie te distinguished educators. Actually, here, for the 
high school under the supervision of the first time in the history of school seating, is equip- 
cake ainaiieiiin taiiehins: ment that is as modern and up-to-date as today’s 


I stl Leila sey th educational ideals. You are invited to inspect 
ij~v—u=©kompemeene your convenience. 





American Universal Desk No. 333 


















machinery in the high school shop under | 
the supervision of the vocational teacher. © 

But not all courses for adults will be 
of a vocational nature. Many adults will 
want courses in leadership, family life, | 
literature, art, music, etc. These courses 
must be provided. 

Probably the easiest group to provide 





Universa 


CLassroom SEATING 





AMERICAN 


Envo 


Crassroom Seatiye 





pupils will follow, for the most part, the 
regular high school curriculum. 

It will not be difficult to provide work 
for the postgraduate students, as most ei ae ncicaan 
postgraduates will want to take additional [annem 
work along regular high school lines. ee ee 

Providing work for the subnormal per- 


sons will tax the ingenuity of the curricu. ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN EVERY TRADE 
AREA TO SERVE YOU 
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MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 23 


Civilian Pilot Training Program: Approved _ 


COURSES IN AVIATION OFFERED FALL SEMESTER 


Member of every accrediting agency regulating colleges and universities in the South. 
Academic, teacher-training, commercial, and pre-professional courses offered toward 
degrees. 

General business training and secretarial courses for those entering business; teacher- 
training in commercial subjects. 

B. S. degree in Home Economics, fulfilling Smith-Hughes requirements. 

Bachelor’s degree in Music, and unusual advantages in Art, Dramatics, and Journalism. 
B. S. degree in Agriculture which will be of great value to those engaged in scientific 
farming or employed by U. S. government. 

Major and minor offered in Library Science. 

An interesting and diversified extra-curricular program. 

Modern and well-appointed health and physical education building including one 
of the finest indoor swimming pools in the South. 


Homecoming Football Game, West Tennessee vs. Murray, Saturday, November 9 
For catalogue and schedule of classes, address 





James HA, Richmond, PRESIDENT 











THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary refer- 
ence books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education. 

Write for booklet E. 

G. & €. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 





lum makers of the school. But, at least, 
the following is an example of what one 
school is now doing for this type of in- 
dividual: Girls of subnormal intelligence 
are being trained for domestic service, 
and these girls are being placed in the 
homes, hotels, and rooming houses in the 
community just as fast as the course is 
completed. Boys of like mentality are re- 
ceiving training for certain kinds of work 
in hotels, barber shops, bus stations, 
garages, etc. The rural high school of 
tomorrow will not neglect these groups. 


Recreational and Social Activities. The 
rural high school of tomorrow will have 
to assume responsibility for much of the 
social and recreational activities of the 
community. This responsibility is being 
thrust upon the school, because other agen- 
cies promoting these activities are falling 
down on the job. The committee on re- 
cent social trends found that, “over 900, 
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Wooresom CHEW; ING 


is Sood fun for everyone 


Everyone likes to chew something that 
tastes good. That’s why deliciously fla- 
vored Chewing Gum is so popular—it’s a 
natural pleasure that you don’t outgrow. 

For wholesome enjoyment, then, 
let youngsters chew gum...and make 
it a daily treat for yourself as well. 





4 Aids to Good Teeth: 


Proper Food, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s Care 
and Plenty of Daily Chewing Exercise. 





There’s a Reason, Time and Place for Chewing Gum 











University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing 


Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York. 





U-184 





or about one-third (31.9 per cent) of the 
organizations formed in 140 villages in 
1924 had died or become inactive by 1930. 
On the other hand, nearly 900 new ones 
had been formed. Ninety-seven more had 
been reorganized.” The small gain, the 
committee concluded, was due to the in- 
crease in youth-serving agencies—agencies 
sponsored, for the most part, by the 
school. 


In many rural communities the only in- 
stitution promoting the social and recrea- 


' tional life of the community, other than 


the school, is the church. This institution 
is not wielding the influence it had in the 
past. Many rural churches have been 
closed. The writer heard a minister say 
recently that in one county, larger than 
the entire state of Rhode Island, only 
three full time ministers were employed. 
Many are the communities that have no 
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church organization whatever; ‘At rest” 
may well be written over their church 
doors. 


But granting that the church exists in 
the community, there are various reasons 
why the community social work can be 
done more effectively in the school. The 
school belongs to the community; every 
member in the community belongs to the 
school, contributes to its support finan- 
cially, votes for its officers, and has a part 
in its affairs. Not so in the church. The 
church has only a select few, and, although 
it may extend its social program to the 
community at large, the select few will 
be the only group to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 


The social life of the community is one 
phase of the educational process. It is a 
function of the school—probably its big- 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


One well-known guest 
writes: 


ee Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
iea.... Your food, your 
service, your physical 
plant itseli—all are a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. by by) 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





gest function—and, therefore, the cost 
of it should be borne by the public. 

A third reason for placing the social 
life of the community under the direction 
of the school is that the school is the only 
institution that has a staff sufficient to 
supervise the social life of the community. 
The staff, for the most part, is trained in 
social work; it is paid for its services by 
the public and, for that reason, can af- 








YOU CAN HAVE YOUR 


VALUABLE 
MAGAZINES 


tin your Library 
by having them bound at 


THE ‘STANDARD’ CLASS A 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


220-230 South First Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Phone: JAckson 8211 (8 Trunk Lines) 
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ford to give time to this important work. 

The school must consider not only the 
social life of the youth but the social life 
of the adults as well. In many communi- 
ties, social life for adults is either totally 
lacking or is so highly commercialized that 
the majority of the citizens- are excluded 
from participation. 

The rural high school of tomorrow will 
provide for social life in the community. 
Parties will be sponsored by the school; 
games and recreation of various sorts will 
be provided. 

Not only will social and meio 
life be provided during the nine or ten 
months the school is in session, but the 
program will be carried on during the 
vacation period. One rural school already 
has this type of program well under way. 
Playground supervisors are on the school 
ground every: day for the purpose of di- 
recting and supervising the play of 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


FALL SEMESTER STARTS SEPTEMBER 23 
FRESHMAN DAYS SEPTEMBER 20 and 21 


Expenses, including fees, room, board, and books, approximately $130 per semester 
For further information write PRESIDENT PAUL L. GARRETT 














children. Instruction is given in swim- 
ming, tennis, volley ball, and a legion of 
other games. The school holds an open- 
air weekly band concert to which every 
member of the community looks forward; 
there are open-air picture (silent) shows, 
public discussion groups, story telling 
groups, reading circle groups, etc. 


People, old and young, must play. They 
need both social life and recreation. The 
rural high school of tomorrow will pro- 
vide this program. 


The Community High School. The rural 
high school of tomorrow will be a com- 
munity school. It will be located at the 
community center and will draw its pupils 
from the community at large. It will be a 
means of drawing the community together. 

In New York State, centralized high 
schools have done more to solidify the 
community, to promote community con- 
sciousness, and to create community inter- 
est than anything that has yet been insti- 
tuted. What the centralized high schools 
have done for New York State, the rural 
high school of tomorrow will do for all 
rural communities—it will pull them to- 
gether. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let us repeat that the 
rural high school of tomorrow will offer 
a broad and enriched curriculum which 
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September, 


will either prepare men and women for 
admission to institutions of higher learn- 
ing or for life, according to their abilities 
and desires; it will be open to anyone in 
the community able to profit from its in- 
struction; it will assume responsibility for 
social and recreational life in the com- 
munity; and, it will be a community high 
school. 











Schools Out — 


BUT NOT FOR YOU! 


It’s four o’clock and your pupils scramble out 
of the building with whoops and laughter. The 
school day is over for them. 

But for you, the teacher, school still keeps. 
There are language exercises to prepare, arith- 
metic papers to grade, and some plans to work 
out on that social science unit. You'll still be at 
your desk an hour from now. 

There’s no need, though, for you to be bur- 
dened with that wearying, after-hour drudgery, 
for Webster workbooks stand ready to relieve 
you. At the same time they help you to increase 
interest and get better teaching results. 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY OF OUR 
FREE CATALOG 


We cordially invite 
you to write for your 
copy of our attractive 
new catalog of ele- 
mentary workbooks. 
Just mail us a post- 
card giving your 
name and address; 
we’llsend thecatalog. 
There’s no obligation, 
of course. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS... MISSOURI 
245 
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MORE HE A D_Sé% Fecokere College 








FALL SEMESTER .... September 23rd 


Inaugurating Smith-Hughes Home Economics 
EXPENSES REASONABLE 


Homecoming: November 16 -:- Morehead vs. Transylvania 


Write for Catalog, Schedules, and Literature 











Association for Childhood 
Education 

(Continued from page 34) 
the source of many a happy friendship between 
the teachers of the various districts repre- 
sented.” 

The Paducah Branch organized two 
years later than the Northern Kentucky 
Branch, reports through its president, 
Miss Alice Reed: 

“Our group is wide-awake and working this 
year and we have several new members who 
are very much interested in the work.” 

The Blue Grass Association, composed 
of teachers from the Lexington City 
Schools, and the University Training 
School, reports a membership of forty, 
and Miss Nell Pearson, critic teacher of 
the first grade of the University Training 
School, says: 

“We feel this organization is meaning a 
great deal to the teachers, because there is es- 
tablished a closer bond among the teachers of 
various schools. We are getting to know each 
other more intimately, and there is a splendid 
opportunity for exchange of ideas.” 

Looking to the more tangible factors 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, we find that it exemplifies the word 
“democracy” in our school life by requir- 
ing co-operation and sharing with others. 

In order to accomplish our aims we 
must become acquainted with the ever- 
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changing facts of teaching, and of the 
outside interests that constantly confront 
our children’s growth. 


In other words, we must have a pro- 
gram. Some definite plan of organization 
that will enable us to be aware of the 
trends of education leading to the devel- 
opment of the school of the future. In 
such a school where children have the 
opportunity to enjoy as well as to profit 
by experiences as properly directed 
through the advancement of the Associ- 
ation, they are thereby enabled to appre- 
ciate a better and fuller social life. 
Through this experience of enjoying a full 
life with other people, the Association of 
Childhood Education can help make a 
school of meaning a reality to the child. 


Every child needs a planned program 
from the kindergarten through the sixth 
grade, and the Association for Childhood 
Education develops the type of thinking 
that will constitute this need. It is an or- 
ganization of proven worth, so why not 
organize your own Association for Child- 
hood Education and share your ideas with 
those of the new, as well as the old, 
friends that you will make and give the 
children of Kentucky the opportunity of 
continuing their heritage of yesterday in 
this world of tomorrow. 
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